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in your multi-track territories 


IF there are multiple-track sections on your 
railroad where you want increased track 
capacity and more efficient operation, without 
laying additional track, investigate “Union” 
Centralized Traffic Control. 


In double-track territory, C.T.C. includes power 
switches, with signal control for governing train 
movements in both directions on both tracks. 
Crossovers, under direct control of the dis- 
patcher, permit trains to pass from one track to 
the other—fast trains can run around slower 
ones—both keep moving at normal speeds— 
and delays are reduced. When traffic is heavy in 
one direction—as during morning and evening 
peaks—sections of both tracks can be used by 
trains running in that direction. 


In three-track territory, the center track is usu- 
ally controlled for either-direction running, so 
that—when traffic is predominately directional 
—two tracks may be used for trains traveling 
in the same direction. 


( 


Consider those possibilities on your railroad. 
You incur no obligation in asking any of our dis- 
trictoffices for fullinformationon “Union” C.T.C. 
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The Week at a Glance 


WEEDED: $2 BILLION: When the 
te Commerce Commission resumes 

js consideration next week of the railroads’ 
afication for authority to increase freight 
ates to offset skyrocketing costs it will have 
Fy amended proposition before it, as the 
B ailtoads, having bigger payrolls to meet 
Bisa result of wage increases to the operat- 
hig protherhoods, are endeavoring to ef- 


ect rate advances averaging 30 per cent. 


fin which the interim emergency increase 
iow applicable would be included) rather 
Wan the 27 per cent asked earlier. The 
method of application to the different ter- 
Siories and to commodities not covered 
y the blanket adjustment is set forth in 
ie of the articles in this issue. The total 
mount by which this 30 per cent rate in- 
tease would raise annual railroad revenues 
about $2 billion—a lot of money (even 
Washington, D. C.) but only the railroad 
dustry’s share of the cost of inflation and 
third round” wage hikes. 
dj e ; 
WHY WHEELS SLIDE: One of the 
Hapers presented at last fall’s Air Brake 
‘Association’s meeting in Chicago was by 
the New York Central’s L. D. Hays; it is 
the basis of one of the articles in this issue 
(page 50). As background for the practical 
application of devices to control wheel slid- 
ing it was convenient to review the reasons 
why wheel-rail adhesion at times may be 
too low for effective braking and to for- 
mulate the principles on which train brakes 
operate. On these premises the problems 
encountered in tests of slide-control ap- 
paratus are analyzed. 
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FREEDOM FROM FIRE: One of our 
illustrated articles describes the special in- 
stallation of semi-automatic carbon dioxide 
fre-extinguishing equipment devised to as- 
sure the safety en route. of the valuable 
documents making up the exhibits in the 
“Freedom Train.” 
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FELTON LOOKS AHEAD: The Car 
Institute’s president is quite sure that the 
‘ailroads and the car building industry can 
iteally achieve something worthwhile in the 
'way of improvement to existing freight car 
tandards. As reported in the news col- 
Mmns, such progress might take the form, 
Me suggests, of a better car at present (rela- 
ti .) prices, a more costly but even more 
Miicient car, or a cheaper and designedly 
“Fess durable car. 


3 & 
A ROSSER LAW CRITICS: When 
 failroad employees decide they do not like 
the Crosser “bigger benefits” law because, 
as they appraise it, they pay more, in pro- 
Portion to the returns received, than em- 
; Ployees in other industries under Social 
‘Sec ity, they find it difficult to publicize 
Meir views or to advocate modification of 
tt at onerous statute. An article in this 
issue (page 62) calls attention to some of 
these difficulties, and throws fresh light on 
ian extremes to which union heads appear 
'f be going to prevent the bulk of the 
‘Drotherhoods’ membership from learning 
those objecting to this Latimer- 
legislation consider sound and sen- 


sible reasons for their objections. The first 
reaction of a union “leader” to any chal- 
lenge of the sanctity of the Crosser Law 
is, it seems, the automatic chirp, “railroad 
stooge,” applied indiscriminately to one and 
all voicing that challenge. 

e 
A BASIC DEFECT: The system that 
determines how much net earnings the 
American railroads can make—and so de- 
termines their success in meeting the na- 
tional demand for good and adequate trans- 
portation—is fatally defective. It is defec- 
tive, our leading editorial observes, be- 
cause it fails to provide a means whereby 
the railroads can earn a fair return on a 
reasonable valuation of their properties. 
For a third of a century, in good times 
and bad, it has prevented them from show- 
ing sufficient earnings, and it will, if con- 
tinued, always prevent them from earning 
a fair and adequate return. Their need, 
and the national need, for average yearly 
profits of 6 per cent are currently being 
emphasized, but mere recognition of the 
need will not produce the earnings. The 
means must be provided by which such 
earnings can be attained. The first step 
in the development of such means is the 
recognition of the ruinously defective char- 
acter of the present system restricting earn- 
ings to depression levels in a period of 
peak business volume. 

Ss 
LOCKS A LIABILITY: The St. Law- 
rence ditch advocates aren’t getting all the 
help from the Army that possibly they had 
hoped for, in the light of the military rec- 
ord as to “waterway” undertakings at the 
taxpayers’ expense. Right at the time when 
the proponents of this plan for bringing 
the sea to Superior (largely at the expense 
of the railroads) were playing the national 
defense tune most insistently here comes 
along the general in charge of the Panama 
Canal to say that that thoroughfare is so 
vulnerable to enemy attack that in the in- 
terest of the national defense a couple of 
billion of taxpayers’ money ought to be 
spent on it to do away with all the locks— 
to make it a sea-level ditch, in other words. 
Not even the U. S. Treasury can make a 
sea-level channel out of the even more 
vulnerable St. Lawrence seaway, so what 
becomes of the national defense argument? 
A fuller treatment of this challenge appears 
in the news pages. 

® 
FEELING THE PUBLIC PULSE: 
Ways exist now, of course, to measure 
quite accurately the trend of public opin- 


ion about the railroads, and about many © 


phases of railroad operation and perform- 
ance. The railroads are not strangers to 
these polling techniques. It is becoming 
possible now also to gage the development 
of public opinion while that development 
is going on, the article on page 65 explains. 
The method which our contributor uses to 
do this—in brief, it is by scientific analysis 
of newspaper comment about the railroads 
(and about their competitors, too, where it 
is pertinent)—yields a sensitive appraisal 
of developments in public opinion—and af- 
fords it quickly, he finds. 
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FUNERAL ARRANGEMENTS: 
When the British government on next Jan- 
uary 1 takes over ownership and manage- 
ment of that country’s railroads (and other 
land transportation) the identity of all of 
the individual properties will be lost. In- 
stead of the Great Western, the L. M. S., 
and so on, all railroad operations will be 
performed by the “British Railways,” the 
system of which, for operating convenience, 
will be divided into six regions. The “func- 
tional” (i.e., departmental) officers in each 
region, however, will report to and be di- 
rected by a politically appointed officer in 
the central bureaucracy set up to manage 
the whole enterprise. The complexity of 
the state-controlled transportation organiza- 
tion by which the British Labor govern- 
ment expects to demonstrate the ineff- 
ciency of the private enterprise system is 
suggested by the diagram on page 54 herein, 
a part of a comprehensive article by G. 
Lloyd Wilson in which are summarized 
the means and methods concocted by the 
Socialists to bring to an end the operation 
in that country’s transportation industry of 
individual and corporate freedom and initia- 
tive and competitive drive. 


s 

WOOD TREATMENT UP: The total 
quantity of wood given preservative treat- 
ment in 1946 was substantially above 1945, 
but there was a decrease in most categories 
of timber except poles. The decline was 
slight in the treatment of crossties but quite 
substantial in switch ties. A summary of 
these yearly statistics appears this week 
on page 58. 
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GETTING AT COSTS: The old saw 
about proving anything with figures can 
be applied to the data available on costs 
of locomotive operation, because their use 
can be grossly misleading if it is not guided 
by appropriate allowances for the various 
elements that enter into the conditions pro- 
ducing the figures. One of our editorials 
comments on this situation, raising several 
questions with respect to the validity of 
conclusions that may be drawn from specific 
data if adequate weighted interpretations of 
those data are not first undertaken. One 
dangerous pitfall that can be—but perhaps 
is not invariably—avoided is the comparison 
of figures, especially of percentages, that 
are not basically comparable. The im- 
portance is obvious of using the right data 
in the right way if true economy is to be 
attained in the purchase and utilization of 
modern motive power. 


a 
IN THE WEEK’S NEWS: The Rail- 
way Express Agency has proposed another 
rate increase, 10 per cent over the current 
basis... . The C. & O. will spend $350,000 
to install train-to-anywhere phone service. 
. . . Equipment orders reported in this 
paper in November totaled some $80 mil- 


lion. . . . In September a quarter of a 
million death and retirement benefit pay- 
ments were made by the Retirement Board. 
. . « This week’s Diesel orders include 30 
for the Burlington, 38 for the Milwaukee, 
22 for the North Western, and 20 for the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
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Old Man Winter doesn’t stand a 
ghost of a chance where General 
Motors Diesels operate. For these 
reliable locomotives perform 
with the same high efficiency in 
December as they do in May. 


On the Great Northern mainline 
between St. Paul and Seattle, 
temperature runs the gamut from 
100 degrees in summer to 50 be- 
low in winter, the quickest and 
sharpest range of climatic con- 
ditions in all America. Terrain 
varies from the North Dakota 
plains to an elevation of 5,213 


rf 
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feet at the Continental Divide. 


The record for dependability of 
General Motors Diesels in this 
rugged service is one in which 
the locomotive builder and the 
railroad can both take justifiable 
pride. Five GM Diesel high-speed 
passenger locomotives which pull 
the Empire Builder, show anaver- 
age availability of 98.6% while 
amassing a total of 2,463,040 
miles. 


So uniform is their efficiency, 
winter and summer, that there is 


: 


only half a percentage point dif- 
ference in the availability average 
for any of the locomotives in 
their fleet. Each of the five has 
averaged over 22,000 miles a 
month for more than two yeais. 


Such actual records, in all kinds 
of service, distinguish General 
Motors Diesels. Such actual 
records point up the extra value 
inherent in these locomotives, 
designed and built by specialists 
in America’s best-equipped plant 
devoted 100% to the manufac 
ture of Diesel motive power. 
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It has been plain ever since before World War | that 
the system which determines how much net earnings the 
| railway industry can make, under honest and efficient 
“management, is radically defective. Because this has 
been made plainer than ever during the two years since 
*World War II, a movement has been started by spokes- 
"men of the railways to educate the public and govern- 
* ment authorities to a realization that the railways need 
_ to earn an average annual return of 6 per cent on a 
~ reasonable valuation of their properties. 

To prove the desirability of attaining an objective is 













one thing. To adopt or secure adoption of the means by 
which it can be attained is an entirely different thing. A 
dif- fair and needed average annual return will never be 
age earned under a system which is not adapted to causing 
in and allowing it to be earned. And the repeated serious. 
has troubles of the railways for more than a third of a century 
J. have been due to a system which never has so worked as 
ie to produce the results for which it has been intended. 
ids Wh 
ae at the System Has Done 
al The Interstate Commerce Act as amended in 1906 anc 
ue 1910 directed the Interstate Commerce Commission to so 
8, adjust rates as to make them non-discriminatory and 
ts reasonable. By “‘reasonable” was obviously meant rates 
nt which as a whole would yield enough earnings to pay 
C- operating expenses, taxes and a return sufficient to raise 
needed capital. The system first broke down completely 
when, in December, 1917, the Commission threw up its 
hands and declared it was not created to fix rates to deal 
with such an emergency as was then presented by ad- 
vancing operating costs. In less than a month this ab- 
dication by the Commission was followed by government 


operation. 

In framing the Transportation Act of 1920 Congress 
tried to improve the system. It expressly directed the 
Commission to so fix rates as to enable the railways, as 
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a whole, under honest, economical and efficient manage- 
ment, to earn a “fair return on a fair valuation.” The 
Commission in 1922 held this would be 534 per cent. 
But the system, after being thus theoretically improved, 
worked no better than before. The railways never even 
in the prosperous Twenties earned the required return. 
In the Thirties many of them became actually bankrupt 
and many others virtually bankrupt. In some of the 
recent war years they made record net earnings. But 
in two postwar years of great prosperity, with a record 
peacetime traffic, causing a chronic and unbroken short- 
age of freight service, they have under the system sup- 
posed to provide them with proportionate net earnings. 
made only depression net earnings. 


The First Step to Improvement 


In short, the system almost never has workeu well, 
and has broken down in every instance within a third 
of a century in which it has been subjected to unusual 
strains. It is apparently incapable of making adjust- 
ments fast enough to the swift and extreme changes that 
occur on the railways due to the swift and extreme 
changes characteristic of the American economy. Our 
other great industries adjust quickly to the economic 
changes. They advance wages one day and prices the 
next. Because of its inability to make such adjustments, 
the railway industry suffers more than other industries 
in depression and is denied anything approaching a fair 
return when, as during the last two years, other in- 
dustries are making record profits. This is a good 
system only for bankrupting railways, causing shortages 
of transportation in both peace and war and finally de- 
stroying private enterprise in transportation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
criticized for many years for its failure to help the rail- 
ways adjust to changes in conditions. The criticism 
has heen almost futile. as is demonstrated by everything 





































































































the Conunission has done in rate cases within the last 
two years, excepting in recently authorizing promptly a 
10 per cent interim advance in freight rates. The trouble 
is that the Commission is merely part of a system which 
is fatally defectiye and always fails. What is wrong with 
the system? What changes in it are required to make 
it work? These questions demand the best thought of 
the railroad industry and of everybody who is concerned 
about the future of the American economy. The major 
premise with which everybody must start who is to think 
rationally about the nation’s present transportation prob- 


lem is that the system now used for providing good and 
adequate transportation is fatally defective. 
a 6 per cent return for the railways? Certainly. But 
recognize the fact that a system under which the railways 
have constantly failed in good times and bad for more 
than a third of a century to earn an adequate and fair 
return will, if it is continued, always prevent them from 
earning an adequate and fair return and must be replaced 
by something much better. Full recognition of this fact 
must precede really constructive consideration of the 
system by which the present ruinously defective system 
should he replaced. 


Fighting Snow Storms 
Takes on New Aspects 


As winter strikes early and viciously in many parts of 
the country, some maintenance-of-way officers, in spite 
of experience of earlier years and with full knowledge of 
the current lean labor market and high labor costs, are 
far from as well prepared to cope with coming storms as 
they could be. 

This situation cannot be lightly dismissed as “their 
own funeral.” True, if a hard winter should lie ahead, 
most of the extra burden will fall on them and their 
forces, but, at the same time, many other railroad men 
besides the track » aintenance forces are going to suffer 
if it turrs out that the maintenance officers have gambled 
and lost. Providing the greatest assurance that the 
tracks will be kept open during winter storms is or 
should be the concern of every operating department 
officer and of management. With the present high level 
of traffic, the shortage of cars, the scarcity of labor, and 
present high wages, that concern should be deeper than 
ever. 

The most effective means of coping with severe winter 
storms have often been neglected because of the cost. 
There has been a willingness to gamble that the expense 
might be avoided without serious consequences. For a 
long time the old theory of brute force in bucking heavy 
snows has prevailed. All plans, no matter what else 
they involved, have always called for large gangs of men 
recruited from local labor markets. The expense might 
be high in the event of heavy storms, it has been reasoned, 
but no storms, no expense. In any event, whatever the 
expense, it could be written off as “unavoidable.” 

This theory is being discarded, fortunately. High 
wage rates and the scarcity of labor are making the 
gambie too great. Recent years have seen more snow- 
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hghting equipment on the railways than ever before | 
Supplementing this, many roads have been carrying -oyt 
large programs of right-of-way grading and cut widenj 

to eliminiate snow pockets, which yearly have been the 
cause of extensive snow-removal operations, train delays 
and large expense. Some of these projects have been g0 
effective as to do away with the need for many miles of 
snow fences and other winter attention. 

One of the greatest boons to snow fighting has come 
about in the various types of snow-melting switch heaters 
for use in yards and terminals and at busy interlockings, 
Yet, men were seen clearing switches with brooms on at 
least two roads during the recent Thanksgiving week 
snowfalls in the Midwest. Modern equipment to take 
care of this chore is quite evidently not being used as 
widely as it could be to save expensive labor. 


How to Recruit the 
Right Kind of Employees 


A letter has come to our attention which contains 
the following statement: “Recently the principal of 
a school came to visit our shop. After chatting with 
him a while we got off on apprentices and apprentice 
training. I took time to show him the course we were 
giving apprentices, explained the routine of shop work 
they were being put through, and took him into the 
shop to observe the apprentices on the job. I wanted 
his reaction and got it—‘Say, you couldn’t use a couple 
of likely chaps in this set-up, could you?’ Today two 
of his former students are carman apprentices and 
doing nicely as such, as the result of that contact.” 

Wise and far-seeing railroad division and _local 
officers have recognized the importance of cultivating 
high school principals in their localities. This is not 
a simple task, especially in the larger cities, and then, 
too, such officers are so busy with other pressing 
activities that unless particularly appreciative of the 
importance of so doing, they neglect this responsibility 
—and opportunity ! 

A division superintendent of a midwestern railroad 
many years ago prided himself on knowing personally, 
and keeping in touch with, school superintendents and 
high school principals in all communities within 25 
miles of the line over his division. It is not surprising 
that he got the pick of the students from these schools 
for the various departments on the division—nor that 
he was widely known and respected for his success 
in attracting capable young men to the railroad service. 

The above-mentioned letter included another para- 
graph that carries its own significant message: “In 
transportation you find a deplorable situation. Any 
‘hombre’ is hired with the idea that he is good enough 
for a freight brakeman, flagman, etc. Promotion and 
seniority finally make a passenger conductor out of 
him, in which position he is as much out of place as 
an ‘Eskimo in Panama.’ He cannot meet the public, 
he has no tact, and kills business instead of encourag- 
ing it. The poorest passenger train, properly manned 
with the right kind of personnel, will increase business.” 


Railway Age—December 6, !947 
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How Much Are Cost . 
Data Really Worth? 


It will be no comfort to the compilers of statistics 


~ on the costs of locomotive operation to suggest that the 


more such figures we have the less we seem to know 
about the actual facts. The principal objective of such 
figures is to serve as a guide in the determination of 
fyture motive-power policies and in the actual selection 
of motive-power types—with at least some degree of 
confidence that a sound course is being followed. With 
this as the objective, what is the actual value of the 
cost data at our command? 

Before trying to answer this question it seems ap- 
propriate to venture the opinion that locomotive operat- 
ing costs, of themselves, are of minor importance—the 
major consideration is the work performed by the loco- 
motive unit. It is entirely possible to have a low loco- 
motive-mile operating cost, for example, and an ex- 
tremely unfavorable cost of locomotive operation per 
thousand gross ton-miles—for the reason that poor 
utilization may have reduced both the gross ton-miles 
hauled and, because of low locomotive-mileage, the cost 
of operation on a locomotive-mile basis as well. 

If this reasoning is sound, costs can be judged as 
really favorable only when they represent a low cost 
for performing a large unit of work. Low locomotive- 
mile cost, of itself, is of value mainly for the purpose 
of comparing one period with another. 

This approach leads naturally to a discussion of the 
relative operating costs of steam and Diesel power. 
When truly modern units of both types of locomotive 
are used for comparison the available data are begin- 
ing to indicate that, mile for mile, one can be operated 
about as economically as the other—the Diesel having 
a definite advantage in the matter of hauling capacity, 
availability for service and relative freedom from the 
necessity of roadside service and maintenance facilities. 


So much for relative cost figures. Let’s consider 
locomotive operation costs as such. It is becoming ap- 
parent that cost figures, to be significant, must be re- 
lated to specific conditions of operation. Therefore, 
segregation should be made by types of power and 
class of service. In passenger service the train-mile 
basis seems the most logical; in freight service, the 
gross ton-mile basis; and, in switching service, switch- 
ing locomotive-hours. These three bases preclude com- 
parison of costs of one class of service with the others. 
If this approach is sound, what do some of the recent 
data show? They show that repair costs of steam 
power, over the past ten years, have increased almost 
100 per cent; and that similar costs for Diesel power, 
over the past 5 to 9 years, have increased about 160 
per cent. In the study from which these figures were 
taken, the average age of the steam power units was 
25 years and of the Diesel units 4 years. 

This is a good example of the fallacy of percentages 
as an indicator, because, if the steam power had been 
4 years old and the Diesel power 25 years old, the 
chances are that the percentages might have been re- 
versed. Are we not safe, then, in assuming that, with 
any locomotive, the increase in repair cost on a per- 
centage basis will probably be greater from the first 
to the fifth year than it will from the twenty-first to 
the twenty-fifth year? 

Locomotive repair costs increase with age, but the 
percentage increase from the beginning to the end of 
any given part of the life of the locomotive depends 
upon whether that part is early or late in the life his- 
tory of the unit. 

This discussion is presented in the hope that it may 
encourage critical scrutiny of motive power operating 
data. So many factors affect the figures that, unless 
all of them are given appropriate weight in interpreting 
the data, erroneous conclusions will surely be drawn. 
The addition of new figures to the record only adds 
to confusion of thought, in the absence of adequate 
emphasis on critical interpretation. 





“The first major characteristic of our economy is its 
dynamic productiveness. . We have perfected the 
techniques of mass production, streamlined distribution, 
and modernized our merchandising. We have seen the 
income of the average American family doubled, and, for 
the second time in a generation, the dynamism and high 
productivity of American industry have proved a decisive 
factor in winning a world war. The second major 
characteristic of our economy, and this has been its 
greatest weakness, is its instability. During the past 100 
years there have been no less than 26 business depressions, 
culminating in the boom of the Twenties and the bust of 
the Thirties. . 

“Instability in our economy results from instability in 
effective market demand. But the answer as to why market 
demand is unstable is not simple. It is very complex in- 
deed. . . . At any given time, market demand depends 
upon (1) how much cash or credit is available to cus- 
tomers, businessmen and the government, and (2) how 
much of that cash or the proceeds of that credit they are 
willing to spend for goods or invest in business assets. .. . 

“The availability of cash and credit, and the confidence 
in the future which produces willingness to spend or invest, 
essential as these are, are not all that is needed. . . .Unless 





The Strength and the Weakness of the American Economy 


businessmen are in a position freely to start new enter- 
prises or to expand the output of existing business, and 
unless workers are able to shift freely to new jobs, in- 
creased market demand for goods may give us inflation, 
rather than increased employment. 

“It is against the background of these various factors 
that we must develop a program to moderate economic 
fluctuations. The program, of course, must recognize the 
necessity of maintaining adequate purchasing power. Also 
it must take into full account the importance of giving 
individuals confidence in the continuity of their incomes, of 
giving businessmen confidence in the prospects for con- 
tinued profitable operations, and of creating the conditions 
of competitive opportunity which will channel market 
demand into more production rather than into higher 
prices. While we are seeking for measures to minimize the 
instability of our economic system and thus correct its weak- 
nesses, we must constantly keep in mind that its strength 
lies in its natural lusty vitality. That we must not lose. 
Otherwise, we may end up with a stabilized poverty so 


characteristic of the tired, regimented, old-world 
economies.” 
—Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the C ittee for Ec 





Development. 
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How Wheels Behave.on Low- 
Adhesion Rail 


Various rail conditions which lead to wheel sliding—Six 
principles of performance of brake shoes on wheels— 


Adhesion on new rail much lower than that on old rail* 


R many years, the practice in this 

country has been to design pass- 
enger-car brake rigging for maximum 
braking ratios of 90 and 150 per cent 
for full-service and emergency brake 
applications. Experience indicated that 
excessive wheel sliding occurred when 
the ratios of 90 and 150 per cent were 
exceeded. 

Experiment has demonstrated that the 
coefficient of adhesion between a motion- 
less wheel and the rail is about 32 per 
cent at the point of contact. While the 
wheel is in motion, the adhesion co- 
efficient will become less and under 
ordinary dry-rail conditions will vary 
from 17 to 25 per cent. With these 
adhesion values, passenger cars can be 
satisfactorily braked, utilizing braking 
ratios up to 150 per cent without sliding 
of wheels except for the last few feet 
of a stop. 

However, there are times when the 
wheel-rail adhesion is considerably less 
than 17 to 25 per cent and, as a result 
of heavy braking on such rail, the 
wheels are often flattened to the extent 
that it becomes necessary to remove 
them from service. 


Causes of Wheel Sliding 


The most common causes for slippery 
rail are frost, dew, a drizzling rain, 
leaves on the rail, a light dust mixed 
with moisture, insects, and newly laid 
rail. Sometimes even fertilizer drifts 
onto the rail when the farmers are 
plowing the fields. Intermittent spots 
of oil and grease, particularly at rail 
joints and switch points and on station 
platforms, do not help the cause along. 
These elements cause the coefficient of 
adhesion between the rail and wheel to 
fall as low as 5 to 7 per cent. This 
means that when braking on such low- 
adhesion rails, the wheels may slide at 
low speeds whenever a braking ratio of 
from 35 to 40 per cent is exceeded. In 
the words of the engineman, it would 
mean that wheels may slide whenever a 
brake-pipe reduction of more than 10 
to 12 Ib. is made on such rail without 





*From a presented before the meeting 
of the Air Brake Association held at Chicago 
September 15-17, 1947. 
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By L. D. HAYS 


Air Brake Engineer, New York Central 
System 


using sand to restore the adhesion to 
the higher values. 

There are also two contributing fac- 
tors which are present even during 
braking on dry rail. These are known 
as transfer of weight and intermittent 
wheel-and-rail contact. 

A transfer of weight takes place from 
the rear to the front pair of wheels on 
a four-wheel passenger-car truck as a 
train stops with the brakes heavily ap- 
plied. The front of the truck frame 
noses down while the rear of the frame 
appears to rise. This nosing of the 
truck creates a transfer of weight from 
the rear to the front axle of the truck. 
In addition, there is a transfer of weight 
from the rear truck to the front truck 
of the car. Mathematical calculations 
indicate the axle loads of a passenger 
car having four-wheel trucks and elasp 
brakes will change to approximately the 
following typical values when an emer- 
gency brake application is made while 
the car is in motion: 


Per cent of 

static load 
On front axle : — 
CA Se aes ese 88 
On third axle 112 
OG Pe A ee een ere 85 


Unfortunately, with the rolling car 
wheel, the wheel-and-rail contact pres- 
sure is of a variable and intermittent 
character. A casual glance along the 
surface of the track will disclose more 
or less undulating various in it, the 
magnitude of which will depend largely 
on the character of maintenance and 
weather conditions. During cold wea- 
ther, contraction of rails increases the 
joint spacing, and frost causes additional 
unevenness in the rail surfaces so that 
an emergency or even a heavy service 
brake application at high speed will 
often cause injurious wheel sliding. 

While the wheel is subject to inter- 
mittent contact and non-contact at the 
rail, the rotative energy of the wheels 
helps to keep them révolving. At 60 
m.p.h., the rotative energy will be ap- 


proximately 200,000 ft.-lb. per pair of 
wheels. This, however, is not enough 
to prevent the wheels from sliding o 
low-adhesion rails when the condition 
of intermittent wheel-rail contact pres 
sure combines with the transfer 9 
weight and permits the brake-shoe pul 
to exceed the rail pull. These cong. 
tions account for occasions when onl 
one or two pairs of wheels will develop 
flat spots even though all wheels under 
the car are subject to very nearly the 
same shoe pressure. 

The area of contact between a 36-in, 
steel wheel and 127-Ib. rail has been 
found to vary from 0.4 to 0.6 sq. in, 
which is an area about the size ofa 
penny. The area of contact will depend 
upon the contours of the wheel tread 
and the ball of the rail, and the amount 
the rail bends at the point of contac 
Various tests have demonstrated that the 
area of contact between the wheel and 
rail does not appear to influence th 
sliding of wheels. 


Principles of Braking 


Among the first and most importanl 
investigations to determine the coef 
cient of friction between brake shoes 
and wheels and between wheels ani 
rails were those made in England 
1878-1879 by Captain Douglas Galton 
and George Westinghouse. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the results ob 
tained during these experiments are cot 
sidered most reliable data and have been 
confirmed by subsequent tests. The 


following principles established by these 


tests made 69 years ago apply with 
equal force to present-day conditions: 


1—The application of brakes to the 
wheels, when skidding is not producel 
does not appear to retard the rapidit) 


of rotation of the wheels. 


2—When the rotation of the whee 
falls below that due to the speed a! 
which the train is moving, skidding 


appears to follow immediately. 


3—The resistance which results from 


the application of brakes without 
ding is greater than that caw 
skidded wheels. 


4—Just at the moment of skidding, 
the .retarding force increases 10 an 
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mount much beyond that which pre- 
ailed before the skidding took place; 
iat immediately after the complete skid- 
fing has taken place the retarding force 
us down again to much below what 
,was before the skidding. 

$-The pressure required to skid the 
heels is much higher than that required 
hold them skidded; and appears to 
yat a relation to the weight on the 
yheels themselves, as well as to their 
jihesion and velocity. 

6-In order to obtain the maximum 
tarding power on a train, the wheels 
wght never to skid, but the pressure of 
er pair offie brake-blocks on the wheels ought 
Ot enough ft stop just short of the skidding point. 
Sliding in order that this may be the case, the 
Condition pressure between the blocks and the 
itact pres wheels ought to be very great when the 
ansfer offfjrakes are first applied, and ought 
Shoe pul gradually to diminish until the train 
ese condi: omes to rest. 

vhen only 
Il develop 
eels under 
early the 













Automatic Wheel-Slide Control 





Experience has taught enginemen to 
woid heavy service brake applications 
n a 36-in Mon low-adhesion rails, to consume more 
has been #time when making station stops and 
6 sq. in, sow-downs when the rail is slippery, 
size of afand to make only light initial brake-pipe 
ill depend #reduction in order to heat the wheels 
eel tread sufficiently to burn the frost off the 
€ amoun! §rail before following up with heavier 
contact Breductions. These precautions have 
d that the Bien helpful when making service brake 
yheel and Hipplications. However, with emergency 
ence th Hipplications, about the only thing that 
could be done to overcome partially low 
wheel-rail adhesion was to drop sand 
iefore the brake application, if time 
permitted. Now the railroads can afford 
mechanical devices that are available 
for the purpose of minimizing wheel 
liding during braking. 
Since 1937, three electrical and two 
mechanical types of wheel-slide-control 
a devices have been offered for use on 
4 ~ railway passenger cars. These devices 
ults OO Fimnction to reduce momentarily the 
are ee braking forces on the wheels whenever 
We The they start to decelerate into a slip and 
‘ Pd thereby permit their resuming train 
“i wit speed. Automatic sanding on each truck 
‘ition: ofa passenger car is also available and 
']‘an be associated with the wheel-slip- 
control device to sand the rail auto- 
matically following the first wheel-slip 
"| Mdication. This method of automatic- 
ily controlling the sanding has the ad- 
vantages of limiting the use of sand to 
wcasions when actually required, there- 
ty conserving sand, and it supplies the 
wand at the right time and place. When 
‘and is applied after the wheels begin 
0 slide, it usually will cause the flat 
spots to be larger than they would have 
viding Seen had the sand not been applied. 
Rig Excessive use of sand is detrimental to 
track equipment and sometimes will 
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interfere with automatic block signaling. 

When the installations of wheel-slide- 
control devices first were undertaken, 
the New York Central System laid down 
a thumb-nail specification having only 
two fundamental items, namely, (a) 
that in the event of possible failure or 
inoperative condition of this equipment, 
only the wheel-slide-control effect was 
to be temporarily lost without influence 
on normal functioning of the braking 
system, and (b) that ultimately the ob- 
jective to be attained was that positive 
wheel-slide-control protection was to be 
obtained under emergency brake appli- 
cations and unfavorable rail conditions. 

As a result of a series of overall 
check tests which we initiated and car- 
ried out in cooperation with the inter- 
ested manufacturers, the above objec- 
tives not only were established but also 
led to constructive simplifications being 
incorporated in the wheel-slide-control 
devices. 

Following four years’ experimenting 
with all of the various types of wheel- 
slide-control devices on 32 modern 
streamline passenger cars used in “Em- 
pire State Express” service, the New 
York Central last year in cooperation 
with two of the manufacturers, initiated 
a series of tests to investigate the possi- 
bilities of further improving the two 
most promising devices to provide maxi- 
mum protection against wheel sliding 
and yet hold the stopping distance to a 
safe minimum. These investigations 
comprised one six-car train test and 
five series of single-car break-away 
tests, the last of which was completed on 
August 22. A total of 431 test stops 
were made over various rail conditions 
which included dry rail, dew on rail, 
artificially wetted rail, rail washed by 
rain, lightly sprinkled rail, dusty rail, 
and newly laid rail. Tests were made 
on well ballasted 127-Ib. rail and on 
105-lb. rail under which the roadbed was 
quite irregular. 

Early during the development of the 
wheel-slide-control devices, it was real- 
ized that three paramount problems had 
to be solved; first, a reliable method for 
detecting the first wheel-slip indication, 
second, a very fast means for venting 
brake-cylinder pressure after the slip de- 
tection is relayed to the venting mech- 
anism, and, third, proper timing in the 
restoration of normal brake-cylinder 
pressure. These three difficulties be- 
came very realistic during our single- 
car break-away tests, wherein it was 
noted that with emergency brake appli- 
cations at low speeds on quite slippery 
rail, the wheels went into slides at rates 
as fast as 80-100 m.p.h. per second. 
This means that the wheels ceased ro- 
tation in as little as 0.15 second and at 
the most required less than half a sec- 
ond. About one second is the minimum 
time yet achieved in venting the brake- 


cylinder pressure from 60 to 5 Ib. 
Therefore, it is practically impossible to 
beat the wheel to a slide at all times. 
However, there were many times at 
higher speeds when the brake-cylinder 
pressure was vented fast enough to keep 
up with the slipping wheels and they 
were able to resume car speed without 
going into complete slides. Here again, 
the rail adhesion was the controlling 
factor when not low enough to permit 
the wheels outracing the dump valves. 

During the wheel-slide tests, it was 
observed that when the wheels went 
into a slide, and the brake-cylinder pres- 
sure was vented, the time required for 
the wheels to resume normal car speed 
depended upon the rail adhesion and 
the car speed at the instant. This time 
varied from 0.1 to 0.8 seconds. 

Even though a pair of wheels goes 
into a slide for an instant and then re- 
covers to car speed, that pair of wheels 
still provides some retarding effect due 
to resistance between the wheel and rail 
in the form of sliding friction and abra- 
sion between the two metal surfaces. 
The frictional resistance is due to the 
relative roughness of the two surfaces 
in contact, and may be compared to 
the lifting of the weight to be moved 
over the successive inequalities of the 
surface on which it rests. Abrasion 
involves the cutting away of the par- 
ticles of the metals in contact. Retarda- 
tion is also produced in getting the pair 
of wheels back up to car speed as the 
wheels absorb some of the energy of the 
moving car in doing so. 


Effect of Rail Age on Adhesion 


Last year the New York Central ex- 
perienced several cases of flat wheels 
on passenger trains on account of the 
brakes being applied while the trains 
were on newly laid rail. This led to 
making single-car break-away tests to 
determine the difference in adhesion be- 
tween new and old rail, and to see how 
much traffic and time were required to 
wear the new rail down to a good ad-+ 
hesion surface. It was found that new 
127-Ib. rail which was heavily coated 
with mill scale provided a minimum ad- 
hesion coefficient of 0.12 when the rail 
was dry. 

After about 18 freight trains had 
passed over the new rail during the 
first 24 hours in service, it was noted 
that the adhesion coefficient increased 
to a maximum of 0.16. This indicated 
that the adhesion of new dry rail may 
be as much as 25 per cent less than 
dry worn rail due to the coating of 
mill scale always present on new rail; 
also, that one day of ordinary traffic 
was sufficient to wear the new rail down 
to. a surface capable of providing rail 
adhesion equivalent to that ef well worn 
rail. 
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N January 1, 1948, private owner- 

ship and operation or local public 
operation of land transportation facili- 
ties in Great Britain—railways, inland 
waterways, dock enterprises, motor car- 
riers, and all urban passenger trans- 
portation facilities in the London Metro- 
politan District—comes to an end. A 
new page in the history of enterprise 
under public control is being turned in 
England. More than £1,000,000,000 of 
transportation facilities go over to pub- 
lic ownership, and a million and a half 
transportation employees— more than 
6% per cent of all the working force 
in Great Britain—become public em- 
ployees. 

Despite the far-reaching significance 
of this wholesale take-over of trans- 
portation enterprises the attention paid 
to it by the American press has been 
surprisingly small. The importance of 
the move to the United States is appar- 
ent. With the exception of the Canadian 
Pacific system and a few minor railway 
properties in other countries, the 
nationalization of the British railways 
leaves the railroads of the United States 
the only privately owned and operated 
railways in the world. There is another 
reason why transportation people in 
the United States should be interested 
and informed with respect to the British 
transport scene: there has been for 
three-quarters of a century a close 
parallel between the transportation prob- 
lems and legislation, and particularly 
railway problems and legislation, of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The purpose of this article is to 
summarize briefly the events which led 
up to the introduction of the legislation, 
tp trace its course through Parliament, 
to state the principal provisions of the 
Transport Act, and to recount some 
of the steps taken thus far to put the 
plan in effect on January 1, 1948, the 
take-over date. 


The British Transport Bill 


On November 27, 1946, the Transport 
Bill providing for the compulsory gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of all 
railways and other transportation facili- 
ties, excepting coastal shipping, was 
presented in Parliament by Alfred 
Barnes, the minister of transport. It 
was approved by the House of Commons 
on its first vote on December 18, 1946, 
by a vote of 362 for and 204 against, 
out of a membership of 640. The oppo- 
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British Transport Nationalization— 
Genesis and Program 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


Professor of Transportation and Public 
Utilities, University of Pennsylvania 


sition vote, which was the largest cast 
against any measure up to that time 
introduced by the Labor government, 
included 180 Conservative members and 
24 Independent and Liberal members. 
This was the first time since the Labor 
government went into power that the 
opposition vote was more than 200. 

The bill was next placed in the hands 
of a standing committee of Parliament 
to be revised into a finished piece of 
legislation for its third and final reading. 
With modifications in some of its fea- 
tures, including the elimination of con- 
trol of motor vehicles used exclusively 
by shippers—traders, in British parlance 
—in the carriage and delivery of their 
own goods, was forced through its third 
and final reading in the House of Com- 
mons on May 5, 1947. It is noteworthy 
that only three days were allowed for 
the debate on this momentus legislation. 
More than 200 amendments to the bill 
offered by the opposition and 90 amend- 
ments offered by the government were 
overridden in the process of jamming 
it through the House. The vote on the 
third reading was 308 for and 114 
against. 

The bill then went to the House of 
Lords for criticisms. In the debates in 
that body the bill was opposed by the 
non-Labor members as an “ill-conceived 
and poorly-developed piece of socializa- 
tion” which had the effect of creating 
“bureaucracy in excelsis.’ Some of the 
arguments for and against the legis- 
lation are discussed in this article after 
its major provisions have. been sum- 
marized. 

The bill, with a number of recom- 
mendations of the House of Lords, most 
of which were left unadopted, was finally 
passed by the House of Commons after 
only five hours additional discussion at 
an all-night session on August 5, 1947. 
It received royal assent and became 
the Transport Act, 1947, on August 6.! 

Thus in a space of less than nine 
months one of the most drastic pieces 
of social legislation in modern times 
became law. 

The act provides for the appointment 





1 Transport Act, 1947. 10 and 11 Geo. 6, Ch. 
49. August 6, 1947. 


by the minister of transport of a British 
Transport Commission to consist of 4 
chairman and not less than four anj 
not more than eight other members with 
broad general powers to provide anj 
promote an efficient, adequate econom. 
ical and properly integrated system of 
public inland transport and port facili. 
ties within Great Britain. It is charged 
also with the responsibility of extending 
and improving the transport system, 

The commission is directed to cop. 
duct the whole transportation enterprise 
or undertaking so that the revenue may 
be not less than the amount sufficient 
to meet charges, “taking one year with 
another.” The minister of transport is 
ordered to give the commission direc- 
tions in matters which appear to him 
to affect the public interest. The com- 
mission is instructed to make an annual 
report to Parliament. 

The act directs that the minister of 
transport in selecting the members of 
the commission shall appoint them from 
among persons “appearing to him to be 
persons who have had wide experience 
and shown capacity in transport, in- 
dustrial, commercial or financial mat- 
ters, in administration, or in the or- 
ganization of workers.” The chairman 
and at least four other members are 
required to render full-time service to 
the commission. The salaries of the 
chairman and members are fixed by the 
minister of transport with the approval 
of the Treasury.2 The salary of the 
chairman has been set at £8,500 and of 
members at £5,000 a year. 


Executives 


Public authorities or bodies, desig- 
nated as Executives, are provided for 
by the act, to be established by the 
commission as agents to assist the 
British Transport Commission in the 
various areas of its work. The act 
directs that initially there shall be the 
following Executives: 

1. A Railway Executive, 

2. A Docks and Inland Waterways Ex: 

ecutive, 

3. A Road Transport Executive, and 

4. A London Passenger Transport &* 

ecutive. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of a Hotels Executive, on the “appoit 
day.” Each Executive consists of # 
chairman and not less than four no 
more than eight other members. 


2Transport Act, Part I, Sections 1-4, and 
Schedule One. 
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nembers of the Executives are ap- 
inted by the minister of transport 
after consultation with the British 
Transport Commission. Appointment 
is restricted to those who have had 
wide experience and shown capacity in 
ansport, industrial commercial, finan- 
cial, administration or worker organiza- 
‘ion. Each Executive is a corporate 
ody with perpetual succession and legal 


identity. A member of the House of - 


Commons is ineligible from serving as 
, member of an Executive® so long as 
he is a member of Parliament. 

The Executives are to function as the 
managing agents of the Transport Com- 
mission in the administration and man- 
agement of the enterprises within the 
orbit of their responsibility. They are 
responsible to the commission and, 
through it, to the minister of transport. 


Consultative Committees 


Committees are provided for by the 
at to be set up by the minister of 
transport to consider matters affecting 
the services and facilities provided by 
the commission. These committees are 
to consist of a Central Transport Con- 
sultative Committee, and area Transport 
Users Consultative Committees for such 
area subdivisions as may be designated. 
Separate area committees may be set 
up either for both goods (freight) traffic 
and for passenger traffic, or single com- 
mittees may be organized to function 
with respect to both classes of traffic. 
The members of these consultative com- 
mittees are appointed by the minister 
of transport. There is required to be 
a Separate committee for Scotland and 
one for Wales. The advisory commit- 
tees are to consist of an independent 
chairman; a member to represent agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, labor and 
local authorities. The members are 
appointed by the minister of transport 
from among those nominated by the 
commission. 

The Central Transport Consultative 
Committee is required to contain at 
least one member of the Transport 
Commission. This committee reports 
directly to the minister of transport. 
The committees’ chief function is to 
make recommendations with respect to 
transportation facilities and services to 
the minister of transport or to the 
Transport Commission, which may be 
submitted to the committees by users 
of the services or which may be initiated 
by the committees.4 

The Transport Commission may ac- 
quire transportation enterprises or 
facilities by purchase or agreement, in- 
cluding the condemnation and compul- 
sory sale of land under the Acquisition 
of Land Authorization Procedure Act, 


—_—, 


we pransport Act, Part I, Section 5, and Sched- 
le 2. 
‘Ibid, Part I, Section 6. 
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1946. It may, with the consent of the 
minister of transport, promote or oppose 
bills in Parliament which deal with 
matters within its purview. It is in- 
teresting to note that the act provides 
that the transport undertakings under 
the Transport Commissions’ direction 
are not exempted from.local or general 
taxation. 


“The Change-Over” Day 


On the change-over day, next Janu- 
ary 1, all railways, canal undertakings, 
and the London Passenger Transport 
Board, are to be transferred to the 
commission. On the same date all pri- 
vately-owned railway wagons (i.e., 
freight cars are to be requisitioned by 
the minister of transport and after that 
date no such vehicles, with certain ex- 
ceptions of minor consequence, may be 
used in railway services. 

The Transport Commission is directed 
to acquire all vehicles operating in ordi- 
nary long-distance road transport serv- 
ices, operating during 1946 under either 
A or B licenses, that is unlimited or 
restricted carrier licenses. Long-dis- 
tance road transport service is construed 





to mean that which requires operations 
from their bases for distances of 40 
miles or over in one vehicle, or in a 
succession of vehicles one or more of 
which at some time during the carriage 
is more than 25 miles from its operating 
center. The transportation of liquids in 
bulk in tank vehicles, meats, livestock, 
heavy indivisible loads, or household 
removals are not considered as ordinary 
long-distance transportation, and such 
vehicles are not to be taken over. 

On and after an appointed day to be 
set by the commission all road transport 
licenses of the A or B types are re- 
stricted so that goods, excepting the 
few exempted commodities and special 
types of vehicles, may not be trans- 
ported more than 25 miles from the 
vehicle operators’ bases of operation 
without a permit from the commission. 
In like manner, conditions are to be 
attached to other motor vehicle operat- 
ing licenses limiting operation generally 
to not over 40 miles from the vehicles’ 
bases of operation without a special 
license from the licensing authorities. 

Area transport schemes are to be 
prepared by the British Transport Com- 
mission for the coordination of passenger 
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Several hundred new dining car 
chairs constructed from magnesium 
recently went into service in the diners 
assigned to the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific’s streamlined 
“Olympian Hiawatha.” The new 


the Dow Chemical Company, are of 
welded tubular construction and have 








Magnesium Dining Car Chairs Are 77 Per Cent Lighter 


chairs, developed in cooperation with - 


a baked enamel bronze finish. Total 
weight of the chair frames is only 3 
Ib., compared with about 13 Ib. for 
the usual dining car chair. In addi- 
tion to having a reasonable produc- 
tion cost, the magnesium chairs are 
expected to be cheaper to maintain. 
Additional seats are on order for other 
Milwaukee streamliners. 
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trausportation services, and for port or 
harbor areas. Separate bodies may be 
organized to operate these schemes or 
operations may be conducted by the 
commission directly. The plans must 
be submitted in advance to the minister 
of transport for approval by order. The 
bodies appointed to conduct such opera- 
tions may direct that port facilities in 
the areas within their respective juris- 
dictions may be conducted only under 
a licensing system. 

Provision is made for appeals to the 
Transport Tribunal by those aggrieved 
by any licensing action of the commis- 
sion, and if objections are made to any 
order of the Ministry of Transport the 
order shall not become effective without 
action by Parliament. 


Liaison With Coastal Shipping 


Liaison is to be established and main- 
tained between the British Transport 
Commission and coastal shipping inter- 
ests which otherwise are not subject to 
the provisions of the act, by a Coastal 
Shipping Advisory Committee. The 
Transport Commission may prohibit 
canal carriers from operating for hire, 
excepting under licenses to be issued by 
the commission with discretion, in order 
to secure the better use of canals. 
Appeals may he taken to the Transport 
Tribunal. 


Diagram of British Transport Commission’s Relation to 


Parliament 


The compensation for the property 
proposed to be taken over by the com- 
pulsory acquisition provided for by the 
bill or by any plan under it is in the 
form of British Transport Stock to be 
issued by the British Transport Com- 
mission. Such securities are to be of 
value equal to the amount of compensa- 
tion. The value is to be determined 
by the Treasury. If the amount pay- 
able as compensation for the compulsory 
acquisition to any road transport oper- 
ator or private railway wagon owner 
does not exceed £2,000, the compensa- 
tion may be made in cash. 

The act directs the compensation for 
the compulsory acquisition to be made 
in several ways: 


1. For railways and canal undertakings, 
the basis is the average marked values of 
the securities of the companies on certain 
dates provided for in the act, in the month’ 
of November, 1946 ;5 

2. For road haulage undertakings the 
basis is the net value of the assets, plus, 
in certain cases, an amount to compensate 
for the cessation of business and severance 


‘from it ;& 


3. For local transportation undertakings, 
the basis is an amount to cover the interest 
and sinking fund charges on the outstand- 
ing debt ;7 and 

4. For priyately owned railway wagons 





nn Act, 1947, Third and Fourth Sched- 
ules. 

6 Ibid, Part III. 

‘Ibid, Part IV. 











or cars, the basis of compensation ; 
termined by the commission on the wan, 
of the equipment with reference to age and 
condition and original cost.8 


The Tribunals 


An administrative agency, the Tran. 
port Arbitration Tribunal, Consisting of 
one member with legal experience ,, 
be appointed by the Lord Chancello; 
one member to be appointed by the Lor 
President of the Court of Session 
(Scotland), and two members, one with 
business and the other with financi 
experience, to be appointed by the Lor 
Chancellor, is provided for by the ac 
to be set up to settle disputes arising 
out of the compulsory acquisition 

The act provides that the present 
Railway Rates Tribunal become th 
Transport Tribunal and its jurisdiction 
be. broadened to include, in addition tp 
its present duties, jurisdiction now exer. 
cised by the Railway and Canal Com. 
mission. This jurisdiction is to include 
the regulation of the general level of 
rates and charges. The British Trans. 
port Commission is required by the Act 
to submit its plans for rates and charges 
to the Transport Tribunal for confirma- 
tion or modification and approval.” 





® Transport Act, Part II and Sixth Schedule. 
®Ibid, Part VIII, Sections 105-113, inclusive 
© Tbid, Part V, Sections 72 to 87, inclusive. 


Other Organizations 
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glaborate arrangements are made in 
te act for wages and working condi- 
ions to be established and maintained 
the commission, and for pensions 
wi displacement compensation. In 
these matters the commission is directed 


ation js 
m the on 
> to age and 





the : 
lei National Service.” 
erience to t 
chancellor Financial Arrangements 
Sa The commission 1s authorized to issue 
, One with gitish Transport Stock in compensa- 
~ financia) a" for the compulsory acquisition of 
‘the Lon te properties, to borrow up to £250,- 
y the ad 100,000 by the issuance of such stock, 
23 arising vith the consent of the minister of 
tion? ransport and the approval of the 
e presen iy easury: It may float temporary loans 
ome the Not over £25,000,000. The stocks so 
risdiction isued and the loans floated by the com- 
dition to nission may be guaranteed by the 
LOW exer.  reasury. The plans of guarantee must 
nal Com. § submitted to Parliament and the 
© include § mounts for fulfilling the guarantees are 
level of to be charged to the consolidated funds. 
h Trans. @ A general reserve is required to be 
the Act established by the commission, one pur- 
| charges  P0se of which is to prevent frequent 
onfirma. § fuctuations in charges. Accounts kept 
val,10 ty the commission are to be subject to 

audit by the minister of transport, and 

an annual statement of the accounts 
Schedule. ff of the commission is to be made to 
jinclusive ft Parliament. - 

The estimate of the amount of British 





Transport Stock to be issued in com- 
pensation for the acquisition of the rail- 
ways, canal undertakings, and. London 
Passenger Transport Board, but exclud- 
ing all other properties the acquisition 
cost of which it is impossible to esti- 
mate, is £1,065,000,000.12 


Administration 


of On August 8 the minister of transport 
ative | § announced the personnel of the five- 
member British Transport Commission. 
[The names of the members, and their 
experience and affiliations, were re- 
ported in Railway Age of September 6, 
page 65.—Ep1Tor] 

The first meeting of the board was 
held on August 13. The technical staff 
is now being recruited. 

The members of the Transport Arbi- 
tration Tribunal which has jurisdiction 
over matters arising out of the national- 
ization of transport under the act have 
also been selected. The president of 
the tribunal for proceedings other than 
Scottish is C. Montgomery White. The 
president for Scottish proceedings is 
C. W. G. Guest. The other two other 
members of the tribunal are B. G. Cat- 
terns and Sir Russell Kettle. 


. "Transport Act, Part VII, Sections 95 to 104, 
inclusive, 
"Thid, Part VI, Sections 88 to 94, inclusive 
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» consult the minister of labor and the 


The minister of transport announced 
September 11 the appointments to the 
Railway Executive. [The names of the 
members and their railroad or govern- 
ment connections were reported in Rail- 
way Age of October 11, page 81. The 
salary of the chairman has been fixed 
at £7,000 per annum, of the regular 
members, £5,000.—En1Tor] 

[The Railway Gazette (London) ot 
November 28 indicates that special 
functional responsibilities are being as- 
signed to each member of the Executive, 
as follows: 


Sir William Slim — public _ relations, 


stores, real estate; 

W. P. Allen—employee and labor ne- 
gotiations and welfare; 

David Blee — passenger, freight and com- 
mercial development; 

R. A. Riddles — mechanical and electrical 
engineering; and 

J. C. L. Train —civil engineering and 


signaling. 


[Two part-time members, one ot 
whom is primarily interested in Scottish 
affairs, will assist mainly in commercial 
relations, and Sir Eustace Missenden, 
as chairman, will coordinate the Execu- 
tive’s activities. The Railway Gazette 
explains that it is intended to make the 
delegation of responsibility so compre- 
hensive that no question will arise as 
to rights and responsibilities, affording 
the Executive wide discretion in man- 
agement, maintenance and administra- 
tion of the railroads, subject to the 
overall authority of the commission. The 
public will deal with the Executive, in- 
stead of the present companies, and the 
Executive will hire all employees, and 
enter into contracts and sue or be sued. 

[With the idea of avoiding “undue 
centralization” and to provide ma- 
chinery for local contacts and the recog- 
nition of local needs, the existing set-up 
of four principal British railway com- 
panies is to be discarded. The unified 
system will be known as the British 
Railways, and at first will be made up 
of six regions, as follows: 


1. London Midland —corresponding to 
the lines in England and Wales of the 
present London Midland & Scottish com- 
pany ; 

2. Western —corresponding to the sys- 
tem of the Great Western; 

3. Southern — corresponding to the sys- 
tem of the Southern; 

4. Eastern — corresponding to the south- 
ern area of the present London & North 
Eastern, i.e., from Doncaster to Leeds and 
London; 

5. North Eastern — corresponding to the 
northeastern area of the L. & N. E,, te. 
from Doncaster to Berwick; and 

6. Scottish — taking in the lines in Scot- 
land of the present L. & N. E. and L. M. 
& S. systems. 


[In each region there is to be a re- 
sponsible chief regional officer to co- 
ordinate the work of the departmental 
regional officers, but these departmental 
or functional officers will be primarily 





responsible to and directed by the mem- 


ber of the Executive in charge of the 
particular department rather than the 
chief regional officer. The chairman of 
the commission has announced that, ex- 
cept for those few principal officers to 
whom special instructions will be issued, 
all officers of the present railway com- 
panies will continue under nationaliza- 
tion to exercise their present functions, 
and their responsibilities to their super- 
visors will be unaltered. 

[The commission has summed up the 
magnitude of the British Railways as 
“the most important unified railway 
system in the world.” It will have some 
635,000 employees, 52,000 miles of track, 
20,000 locomotives, 40,000 passenger- 
train cars and 600,000 freight cars. Its 
trains will carry each year some 1,200,- 
000,000 passengers and 226,000,000 
tons of freight, half of which is coal.— 
EprTor ] 


The Commission’s Task 


The task of the British Transport 
Commission and Executives, under the 
responsible leadership of the ministry 
of transport, is to set up and integrate 
the various forms of transport, some 
heretofore privately and others publicly 
owned by local administrators, into a 
national system of transport at a time 
when the economic, political and social 
structure of Great Britain is in a critical 
state. The rolling stock, motive power 
and permanent way and structures of 
British railways are badly impaired due 
to war devastation and excessive use 
without opportunity for adequate repairs 
and replacements. It has one of the 
heaviest responsibilities ever placed up- 
on a body of men under conditions 
which are far from auspicious. 

Although the opposition in the House 
of Commons and House of Lords voiced 
by Conservative and Liberal members 
has been outspoken and often savage, 
the spokesmen of the opposition parties, 
and of the opposition and trade press, 
have been less critical of the persons 
selected to administer the scheme. The 
Railway Gazette, which has consistently 
opposed the legislation, states: “The 
commission will largely stand or fall by 
the success with which it achieves” the 
integration of main-line railways, and 
“the facilities which it is able to provide 
for trade and industry generally.”!% 

Mr. Roger Sewill, Director of the 
Road Haulage Association at the An- 
nual Dinner of the Hull Center of the 
Institute of Transport, expressed the 
opinion that the nationalization of trans- 
port scheme, “cumbersome as it is, will 
be made to work,” largely because the 
commission had been able to “recruit 
its staff from persons trained in free 


13 Railway Gazette, 


London, Vol. 87, No. 7, 
August 15, 1947, p. 171. 
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enterprise.” Even with decentralization 
carried to the farthest point, “it is .in- 
evitable that orders will not be executed 
as promptly as formerly.” Later, he 
thought, “the manning of the staff of 
the commission will be more difficult.” 
“The larger and more complicated the 
organization, the better the brains re- 
quired to run it.” He expressed doubt 
that persons of first rate ability would 
be attracted if the scale of remuneration 
was unsatisfactory. It is rumored that 
the Treasury is considering salary stand- 
ards and limitations on all state-con- 
trolled enterprises.'4 


Arguments for the Legislation 


To summarize the voluminous argu- 
ments offered in support of and in op- 
position to the bill as expressed in Par- 
liament and in the British press is a 
presumptuous undertaking, particularly 
for one who is so far from the scene. 

The government has dwelt particu- 
larly upon several lines of argument: 


1. The supply of capital needed to re- 
habilitate British industries and facilities 
after the destruction and abuse during the 
war is so limited in amount that it must 
be rationed by the government and allo- 
cated to industries which need the capital 
worst and not be bid for competitively by 
privately owned and operated industries. 

2. The railways, the government alleges, 
were so badly damaged and abused during 
the war that they would not be able to be 
rehabilitated as private projects. This ar- 
gument was challenged by the railways. 
Hugh Dalton, then chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, referred to the railways as “a 
sorry bag of assets the revenues of which 
were declining rapidly.” 

3. Port and harbor facilities and under- 
takings, badly damaged by war were said 
to be in no position to attract private cap- 
ital or even local public capital to under- 
take necessary rehabilitation and improve- 
ment. 

4. The British railways before World 
War II were badly harassed by motor 
truck and bus competition and the only 
practical way to achieve coordination of 
road and rail transport was through mon- 
opoly, which in the opinion of the Labor 
government, meant public and not private 
monopoly. Mr. Dalton stated that the rail- 
ways had been “sheltered by legislative 
and administrative action and they would 
be totally bankrupt in a few years if the 
government allowed the full blast of road 
transport competition to blow upon them.” 

5. The nationalization of transport was 
urged by the government as consistent with 
the objectives of the Labor party to nation- 
alize other basic industries and utilities, 
and it would be inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of a Socialist government to allow 
such key industries as transport undertak- 
ings to be privately owned and operated. 

6. British railway employees for many 
years have advocated public ownership and 
operation of railways and have been in- 
fluential in the development of the plat- 
form of the Trade Union Congress in de- 
manding it. The majority of railway 
employees have insisted upon nationaliza- 
tion at this time because “‘a Labor govern- 
ment should be an ideal employer.” 


14 Railway Gazette, London, Vol. 87, No. 17, 
October 24, 1947, p. 453. 
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The numerous and persuasive argu- 
ments of the opponents to nationaliza- 
tion are equally difficult to sum up. They 
represent many variations of these ma- 
jor themes: 


1. The legislation is ill-conceived, hastily 
drawn and is doctrinaire in character. 

2. It is urged that it sets up an overly 
elaborate, costly and unwieldy bureaucracy. 

3. Objections are raised that the com- 
pensation paid by the government for the 
transport undertakings, particularly the 
railways, is inadequate both as to capital 
sum and interest rate as compared to the 
value of the securities and properties 
forcibly acquired. 

4. The railways’ managements have pro- 
tested that the properties are taken over 
without affording them an opportunity to 
demonstrate their ability to rehabilitate 
their facilities and services after the devas- 
tation of war. 

5. Spokesmen of motor transport enter- 
prises have objected to nationalization on 
the ground that coordination of rail and 
road transportation in the public interest 
could be achieved better under private 
ownership and operation and public regula- 
tion than under public monopoly. 

6. Shippers, although remarkably little 
appears to have been said on their behalf, 
have objected that nationalization denies 
them freedom of choice among competitive 
transport facilities and services. It restricts 
the right to choose carriers and services 
and to benefit from the efficient operation 
of competitive services. It also restricts 
the right of entry into transportation serv- 
ices at a time when it is needed to insure 
efficient and adequate services. 

7. Objections are raised by many rep- 
resentatives of the opposition that once the 
program of nationalization is set up, it 
would be difficult if not impossible to 
change the policy of the government and 
revert to private ownership and operation 
of transport even if there were a change 
of government. 

8. It is urged that the program substi- 
tutes ministerial control for the incentives 
of profit to improve services and improve 
efficiency. 

9. In order to avoid detailed political 
direction, the administration is entrusted to 
an independent commission required to op- 
erate on commercial lines; but, in order to 
assure the political objectives of national- 
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Caterpillar Plans New Factory at Peoria, Ill. 


Approximately 785,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing area will be provided in the new building to, houst 
facilities for the manufacture of tractors and graders and for assembly of scrapers, wagons and fi 
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which inevitably is to supersede 
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plan, therefore, becomes finally subjes ; 
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Reasons for Nationalizatioy 


Gleanings from comments of Varions 
commentators in the public and trade | 
press and in the debates reported i, 
Hansard, ascribe nationalization chi 
to the present overpowering strength of 
the Labor party in the House of (yp, 
mons, but other reasons are advanced 
including among others: 


1. The alleged failure of railways ty 
work out integration of their Services and 
operations with the result that a large pq. 
tion of the work of the railway organi. 
tions had become inter-company detjj 
work rather than constructive transport. 
tion work. 

2. Failure of previous. governments, raj 
ways and motor carriers adequately to @ 
ordinate thei rservices and facilites tp 
provide satisfactory joint services, 

3. The ever-increasing complexities of 








railway rates and charges, including th The fix 
multiplication of “exceptionals” and othe § o the | 
special rates. ; ature-r 
4. Failure of railways to develop pe. matical 
sonnel and employment practices and sys-@ oxide | 
tems of promotion which their employes] fxture 
considered fair and equitable. nozzle 
5. Failure of railways to provide office sroand 
facilities and working conditions satisfac. 
tory to employees. cated 
6. The apprehension of many that rai-§ metal 
ways would be financially unable to re 
habilitate their properties and improve their 
facilities to the extent necessary to met 
postwar conditions. 
7. The apparent concern of security 
owners only in the amount of compensation 
to be paid them for their securities, due 
probably to the apprehension that if the 
railways continued under private ownership HE} 
that additional preferred securities woul} } 
be issued in order to finance the railways Fre 
which would impair the value of the com Brargo. 
mon stockholders’ equity. of the ¢ 
8. The apathy and apparent indifference h a 
of shippers. ave tri 
able acc 
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By P. W. EBERHARDT 
Vice-President, Walter Kidde & Co. 
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The fixture in the ceiling at the top 
of the picture is the rate-of-temper- 
ature-rise fire detector which auto- 
matically controls the carbon di- 
oxide flooding system. The other 
fixture in the ceiling is a multijet 
nozzle which discharges the gas 
around the document display lo- 
cated on the other side of the 
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| and sys- 
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- satisfac. 


Four 100-Ib. carbon dioxide cylinders supply the automatic 
fire-extinguishing system in the equipment car. 


A fifth 


cylinder with a hose reel supplements the automatic system 


‘Freedom Train’? Is Landmark 
in Railroading Security 














































that rai-§ metal case shown at the left stored as a liquid under a pressure of inert carbon dioxide gas the instant fire 

oe 850 Ib. per sq. in. Connected to the breaks out at any point. 

to meet cylinders is a simple piping system and The control mechanism of the carbon 

new multijet discharge nozzles which dioxide system consists of five fire de- 

security run behind the document panels and tectors which work when the tempera- 

Rig stand ready to fill the car’s interior with (Continued on page 67) 

at if the 

ener HERE can be no price fixed on the 

railways§* ‘Freedom Train’s” irreplaceable 

the com Fargo. Realizing the priceless nature 

fifferenc of the documents, the train’s designers 


lave tried to anticipate every conceiv- 
ble accident that might occur. 
Documents are covered with two 
sheets of half-inch thick clear plastic 
that is shatter-proof, water- and _fire- 
eistant, and strong enough to with- 
tand the impact of a 100-Ib. ball travel- 
ing at a speed of 50 m.p.h. The doors 
in the three exhibit cars are made of 
steel containing safety glass windows 
covered with steel bars and fitted with 
ptotective tape connected to a burglar- 
dlarm system. Special locks keep the 
doors closed after exhibit hours. 

The train is also carefully guarded 
against fire. All the paint is fire-re- 
‘stant, while the carpeting is chemically 
treated to resist flame. The three ex- 
hibit coaches and the equipment car are 
fully protected by an automatic carbon 
dioxide fire extinguishing system, de- 
‘igned especially for the train by Walter 
Kidde & Co. 

Each exhibit car contains five 100-Ib. 
supply cylinders of carbon dioxide 





The space normally occupied by the train washrooms houses the 


me five 100-Ib. cylinders of liquid carbon dioxide in each exhibit car 


| rippers. 
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This chart shows the trend of wood preservation from 1909 


to date, with one of the curves showing all material treated 
and the others indicating the trends for the different categories 


More Timber Was 
Treated in 1946 


ONTINUING a trend started in 
1943, the total amount of wood 
given preservative treatment in 1946, 
which amounted to 307,713,600 cu. ft., 
exceeded the total for the previous year 

















1946 Wood Preservation 
Table I 
% Change 
Cu. Ft. over 1945 
Crossties . 137,073,531 —2 
Switch ties 7,522,420 —24 
Oar 10,096,192 —50 
Poles ..... 114,410,210 +55 
Wood 
Blocks 3,889,982 +18 
Constr 
timbers 7,561,096 —13 
Crossarms 1,184,800 —9 
Miscella- 
neous 25,975,289 +30 
Total.. 307,713,600 +10 
—this time by 10 per cent. This in- 


crease did not, however, cover all classi- 
fications, but rather is the result of a 
very large increase (50 per cent) in the 
treatment of poles, which offsets de- 
creases in all other materials. treated 
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except wood blocks and the group of 
miscellaneous, small items. The total 
amount of wood treated in 1946 has been 
exceeded only twice since 1930 and only 
six times in the 38 years—the period 
over which these statistics have been 
compiled by the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with the American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association.* 


Abnormally large gain jy the 
number of poles has offs 
decreased volume of ties an; 


nearly all other categorie 


As can be seen from Table II whi 
summarizes the treatment of crosstie 
during 1946, oak ties predominated anf 
Southern pine ties were second. Whil 
these species held their same relatiy 
positions as in 1945, both lost song 
ground numerically. A decrease of ove 
2,000,000 in the number of Douglas fj 
ties treated, combined with an increas 
of more than 1,000,000 gum ties, caused 
these two species to exchange places j 
the standing. 

In spite of shortages of creosote, a 
proximately the same number of cross 
ties were treated with that preservativd 
in 1946 as in 1945. Fewer ties, how. 
ever, were treated with a mixture of 
creosote and petroleum. To offset this 
difference, creosote - petroleum - copp 
naphthenate was used for the first time 
The miscellaneous preservatives use 
included chromated zinc chloride, petro 
leum-pentachlorophenol solution, creo 
sote, petroleum-pentachlorophenol soli 
tion, Wolman salts and others. 

The report for 1946 lists 32,7695 
crossties as having been adzed and/o 
bored and 12,921,666 as neither adz 
nor bored. No segregations were mate 


*From 1915 through 1945 these compilation 
were prepared annually by R. K. Helphenstinej 
rr who has now retired from the Forest Service 

he data for 1946 were collected and 
under the direction of Henry B. Steer of th 
same department. 
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Table II—Crossties Treated by Kind of Wood and Preservative—1946 
(Quantity—number of ties) 
Creosote Miscel- Per 
petroleum laneous cent 
S Creosote copper Zine preser- of 
Kind of wood Creosote! petroleum? naphthenate chloride vatives Total tol 
Oak ....<:. uve oso AEB Oss 3,963,929 494,566 ar 8,475 16,185,004 SS 
Southern pine .. 8,935,865 3,675,251 OT eae 24,004 12,989,676 284 
ee ae 1,504,413 475734 .5..:. 6,839 5,518,889 120 
Douglas fir ......... 1,055,886 2,932,293 me nets 84,724 4,072,903 & 
eee 32,700 462,830 32,429 820 1,128,779 4 
SS ee ta 463,360 562,906 14852-" ss. 820 1,041,918 2 
Larch-tamarack 990,244 a eae ee 990,244 
SS Nexo at eee 250,567 412,906 13,332 - 676,805 =! 
Lodgepole pine ...... 11,946 439,367 ee pt ans 630,717 
Ponderosa pine ..... 549,279 DES 2. OE oe 549,279 1 
Hemlock ........... 5,371 329,478 15,651 350,500 _ 
WIN MET Cs ait hs 116,179 81,176 ee 204,007 ; 
All other: 25.6.0... 679,409 568,566 GIBOT? Occ 36,874 1,352,456 
eee ae 27,401,220 16,472,638 1,459,708 179,404 178,207 45,691,177) 
Per cent of total ..... 59.97 36.03 3.20 0.39 0.39 ee 





1Includes distillate coal-tar creosote and_ solutions of creosote and coal tar. 
2Includes various-percentage solutions of creosote and petroleum. 
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as to the number that were adzed and comparatively new service being offered war years, and by the performance 
not bored or that were bored but not by the wood preserving industry records set up in those years bids fair 
adzed. crammed the equivalent of many years to continue in high demand. 

The 1946 treatment of switch ties, of experience into a few concentrated Table VII compares the last five 
N in tha} shown in Table III, followed closely the 
pattern of 1945, except that the amount 
treated was 24 per cent less and, as in 


i) 8 
Ofte the case of crossties, creosote-petroleum- Table I1I—Switch Ties Treated by Kind of Wood and Preservative—1946 
copper naphthenate was used for the ; 


ties ands first time. 
















































































(Quantity—feet, board measure) 


Creosote- Miscel- 
1 7 d C ; petroleum- laneous Per 
? ; reosote copper reser- 
itegories Poles Treate Kind of wood Creosote! petroleum? _naphthenate vatives Total total 
: RUE DS rar aaa 40,428,974 10,038,426 957,852 30,427 $1,455,679 7. 
Poles made the most outstanding ad- Southern pine ne ane od 12,230,542 1,955,044 160 eee 13,406 14,206,984 15:94 
. : : MPEP TEE ieicki ss a'¥'e, ois ai ; ,016, i 346,507 8,834,904 x 
vance of any classification of material Gam eee eee 5,701,262 2,361,215 451029 17308 «8831014 9.48 
. : : ¥ Me Sn Sle bag : 1,325,16 30,664 4,000 2,100,988 2.3 
trated in 1946.- They continued a pre- poms -oroc 0 r0000 1,028,598 489,964 72,009  -§,000 ~—‘1,595,571 77 
ipitous rise, started in 1943, to an Larch-tamarack satan aaa ied béa 1,447,350 snéée 1,447,350 1.60 
; : RE ea ere 5 A i, 4,000 A 5 
all-time high of 6,546,116 poles treated. Ponderosa pine ........... 2 472,939 ss eae oe.” gta ie $73°939 + 
e II whidl This was a gain of about 55. per cent Elm ...... CR ER RO 118,521 104,674 15,002 2,158 240,355 .26 
f d A PORE OIIE ; caasscecds. ~ bogess ARR uate ced. oS sees 14,755 02 
f crosstie@—l over the number treated in 1945. The ll other .............:. 507,745 169,576 86,050 2,832 766,203 85 





‘inated anf relationship between the number of Total 


ee ee cinta pcbinn awa 61,468,481 26,553,637 1,821,084 425,838 90,269,040 
nd. Whilff poles treated, the species of wood, and 





























5 Per t Gf tétal -.....%.. 68.09 29.42 2.02 CAP 6 dea eees , 
ne relat’ whether full-length pressure or only ———~" 100.00 
Sy H : 1Includes distillate coal-tar creosote and solutions of creosote and coal tar. 
lost Som@ butt treatment were given, 1s shown in 2Includes various-percentage solutions of creosote and petroleum. 
ase of ove Table IV. 
Douglas fi 
in increas Table V—Piles Treated by Kind of Wood and Preservative 
. d a e s 
ies, cause Table [V—Poles Treated in 1946 ‘Ciadiaipttbedi- tens 
e places j Full- Non- 
length pressure Creosote- . 
pressure itt- petroleum- Creosote- Miscel- 
eosote, ap Kind of Wood treated treated pentachlo- petroleum —_laneous 
‘ 7 Creosote rophenol _copper- preser- 
r Of cross petern + Sent eeeees brat 4 1 pA Fe Kind of wood Creosote! petroleum? solution naphthenate vatives Total 
reservativel Western red cedar |. 8,676 401,519 Southern pine ............ 8,294,879 826,214 877,405 245,835 38,637 —«:10,282,970 
; sa ......... - 158°966 186-285 Douglas fir ........... :. 3,648,259 403,523 350,438 8,899 10,537 4,421,656 
ties, how hi ’ ; MN sin sha oendap Eons 181,457 990 We 1,652 184,099 
Northern white cedar ......... 115,336 : A 
nixture of Ponderosa pine ......... 16,832 3094 Miscellaneous ............ 26,255 1,753 904 7,651 3,282 39,845 
—_ eee — Total ............e0ees 12,150,850 1,232,480 1,228,747 264,037. ~—««-52,456 ~—«:14,928,570 
IM - COppe Se het esos — 1 Includes distillate coal-tar creosote and solutions of creosote and coal tar. 
first time is 2Includes various-percentage solutions of creosote and petroleum. 
‘ives used C —— —_— ah 
‘ reosote was used tor the treatment . 
ide, petr Table VI—Fire-Retardant Treatment of Wood 


ion, crea of 3,186,926 poles, creosote-petroleum- 


pentachlorophenol for 1,503,120, creo- 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942* 
sote-petroleum solution for 997.357 Qeontity of wood treated, ft. bm. .. 4,466,565 6,748,626 8,527,428 65,636,518 22,284,402 
, +] 


5; hemicals used, lb. dry basis .. .. 1,020,809 1,803,500 2,111,967 20,779,511 5,151,284 
32,769,51 creosote petroleum-copper naphthenate 
ed and/o for 690,856, petroleum pentachlorophenol 


her aded Solution for 153,569, and various other 
vere mag Preservatives for the remainder. Table VII—Treatment of Selected Items of Miscellaneous Material—Ft. b. m. 


enol soli 





* First year of record. 











counplat 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 

om i : ee te ee 239,952,302 176,339,546 197,613,878 270,525,549 287,191,977 

i Treatment of Piles Fence posts ........ ee 46,462,181 35,874,881 40,319.095 21,255,494 37,401,538 

nd assembled es £ vil d Tie plugs jog creetesree: 4,682,553 4,159,079 a 3,514,076 * 2,146,370 ™ 1,694,468 

e tota mount o s reporte Crossing plank ........... a one reporte one reporte one report 

Steer of — : er P Car "a 374,374 123,732 183,320 159,792 272,103 
treated with preservatives in 1946 was 
14,928,570 lin. ft. (Table V). This — 

————4 'epresents a decrease of more than 50 Table VIII—Plants in Service & Preservatives Used During 1945 and 1946 
per cent under the quantity given treat- 

946 . 5 hi 1945 1946 
ment in 194 ‘ pe aeais el t is de- — GE IPIARIID ATLY OODRPRIONE. So c:h'e d's 50. :< ce e 0 Be wee idea e's iy 219 236 
crease - reosote 

oe in the Forest Service rae Domestic distillate-coal-tar creosote? ................--. ... .gal. 132,478,718 111,241,942 

Pe port was, “in large measure, the ending Imported distillate-coal-tar creosote! ...............--:. gal. ; 1,014,553 

" of the war, and the reduced need for Solutions of creosote and coal-tar geet che at eee are OS EE gal. 62,747,221 61,054,425 

piles for docks and other shipping facili- SSS TREES ELLE OS COO TOOT EIS ....gal. 195,225,939 173,310,920 

04 = 3. ties”? . _ PP 8 Solutions of creosote and petroleum? Lege e eee ee ee eeee ees ....-gal.° 63,875,353 101,601,303 

76m TIES. This decrease was in marked Crovessepetomioune pextactocophenet Pe ae Bove dy can Seas ‘gal. Raia: 15,384,011 
9 120 i i Petroleum-pentachlorophenol =... ....- 0 eee eee eee ms Rel Rete ea Ga ,506, 

03 as contrast to an increase in 1945 ince Creosote-petroleum-copper naphenate .............-+.--: ebro RCs egress 8,361,837 

79 1944, Zinc ——-* sere Oa se To ta cee eae eee = ofan ; ‘ 780,316 
; i ide, I a chen ea gelatine ok Russe ‘ ,328, ,065, 

a4 i _ The fire-retardant treatment of wood i gta te eae te Ib. 732,154 1,669,889 

05  \™ is shown in Table VI for each year Zinc meta arsenite ..... ....--+ -+ss--sescseeestees sess ees Ib. 17,980 14,650 

ta a —p i =e eR ret Sere renee Ib. 172,080 286,187 

79 } since reports were first made of it in Pentachloro henol aA RRO: Ieee, ipo aE ea Ib. 279,881 5,289,843 

100 indi ; ‘copper naphthenate ...........2eeececeeeercceeeeeees Emws Gear bri. Caan 269, 

- i 1942. These figures indicate that while Sicctionioes preservatives M a 

56 Mf the amount of wood treated has de- oa ieee ce acdc aps! Sina tts siglniee eee lawss sand tes no" 1g 17S 


TM eisai eacy 50 ac fen 8 06 Soil vials sialoinrnrsi cl eI8 5 «plein ass eins tis eiei 





77 teased far below the peak year, 1943, . ; Ror ce ieali 
y H 1 istillate coal-tar used in solutions of creosote and petro é nae 
when so much war construction created era pone nna cl solutions of creosote and petroleum, the creosote content of which is 


an extremely heavy demand, there still included in either domestic or imported distillate coal-tar creosote. 
continues a sizeable civilian use. This 
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years’ treatment of miscellaneous ma- 
terials commonly used by the railways. 
In 1946 all classes increased over 1945, 
with the largest increases occurring in 
car and other lumber. 


Preservatives Used 


The consumption of preservatives by 
the wood-preserving industry in 1945 
and 1946 is shown in Table VIII. The 
shortage of domestic creosote was re- 
flected in several significant changes in 
the use of preservatives: (1) Less creo- 
sote and creosote-coal-tar solutions were 
used; (2) imported creosote was re- 
ported as used for the first time since 
1943; (3) creosote-petroleum-penta- 
chlorophenol, petroleum-pentachlorophe- 
nol and creosote-petroleum-copper naph- 
thenate, among the liquids and copper 
naphthenate among the dry preserva- 
tives, were used for the first time; and 
(4) larger amounts of all other pre- 
servatives, except the relatively small 
amount of zinc meta arsenite, were used. 

Although Table VIII shows no im- 
ported creosote reported as used in 
1945, records of the Department of 


New Welded 
Shipping Container 


Dravo Corporation, Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh 25, Pa., has developed a 
welded steel shipping container which 





is 7 ft. 9 in. long, 6 ft. 5 in. wide and 
6 ft. 10%4 in. high. It weighs approxi- 
mately 1,700 lb. and has a design load 
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Table IX—Wood Preservation 1909-1946 
Together with Consumption of Creosote and Zinc Chloride 


Total 

material 

treated 
Year cu. ft. 
1909.. ye ie APSE up Oke : 75,946,419 
1910..... Seer 
|| See eee Seas Sines . 140,858,963 
1920. een ; ott 173,309,505 
i) er ee 274,474,539 
a eee ee oe 332,318,577 
9S5.:.. bes thee basa e ke . 179,438,970 
| bs Sceee secs WODEE SESS 
1942 Ae ict ee ea 312,934,621 
1 > SSSI Cae re, nl 261,138,980 
NONE teen, Maurits es ah ese wae 277,686,727 
TODS 5: brig co innniteusaeret xia aks 279,449,934 
oe RRA RON Re eae ee BF 307,713,600 


* Includes solutions of creosote and coal tar. 
** Includes chromated zinc chloride. 


Number Zing 
crossties Creosote chloride 

treated used, gal.* used, Jh.#* 
20,693,012 51,426,212 16.2181 
26,155,677 63,266,271 168000 
37,085,585 84,065,005 33,269,604 
44,987,532 70,606,419 49°717°999 
62,563,911 169,723,077 26,378'658 
63,267,107 213,904,421 3,921'804 
34,503,147 124,747,743 4'080/387 
42,666,598 174,625,305 5;180°896 
54,175,380 216,347,768 57051263 
48,229,067 177,786,315 3,122,309 
53,044,598 188,758,182 2'836,49) 
46,735,177 195,225,939 2.747.017 
45,691,177 173,310,920 3,845,609 








Commerce indicated the importation of 
2,237,068 gal. of distillate coal-tar creo- 
sote that year. The Forest Service re- 
port explains this apparent discrepancy 
by an assumption that domestic pro- 
ducers furnished imported creosote to 
wood preserving plants in lieu of 
domestic. Those plants in turn, having 
no advice to the contrary, reported it 
as domestic creosote. Consequently, 
whereas it is reasonable to believe that 
some imported creosote was used for 





of 12,000 lb. The bale capacity is 276 
cu. ft. Six of these containers easily 
can be loaded on a standard 40 ft. (I.L.) 
flat car, and the container can be 
handled either by fork truck or crane, 
since corner lifting lugs make possible 
handling by the latter. 


ts 


Walls of the container are 18 gage 
sheet steel, formed to provide vertical 
reinforcing corrugations about 4 in. 


wood preservation in 1945, Table VIII, 
compiled from reports of wood presery- 
ing plants, cannot indicate any such use, 

During 1946, 236 treating plants were 
in operation in the United States. This 
was 17 more than in 1945. Of the total 
number of active plants, 197 treated 
wood for sale or by contract; 22 were 
owned or operated by the railways; 
and 17 were plants owned or operated 
by public utilities, mining companies 
and others. 


wide and 2 in. deep. The floor is 16 
gage sheet steel laid on reinforcing 
14 gage sheet steel with formed cor- 
rugations. The roof is formed by 16 
gage corrugated steel covered by flat 
16 gage sheet steel. Double doors, of 
the same material as the walls, form an 


(Left) Interior view showing construction details 
of the Dravo container and giving an idea of its 
size—(Below) Six Dravo welded steel shipping 
containers loaded on a standard 41 ft. 6 in. flat car 





opening 53% in. wide and 71% in. high 
and can be locked. The container * 
said to be weather tight. 
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The Diesel-electric locomotive at work in the hardwood stock- 
yards of the W. T. Smith Lumber Company, Chapman, Ala. 
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Diesel Pays Off for Lumber Plant 


SE of a 25-ton, 150-hp., General 
Electric Diesel-electric industrial 
locomotive by the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Company, Chapman, Ala., has reduced 


took all day, whereas the Diesel-electric 
handles the same amount of switching 
in less than half a day. During an 
average day, the new _ locomotive 


Improved Escalator 





n. high 


ner is 





operating and maintenance costs by ap- 
proximately $4,200 in its first year of 
service, according to N. Floyd McGowin, 
president of the company. At this rate 
the locomotive, which performs all 
switching operations on the 15-mile 
intra-plant track, will pay for itself in 
slightly more than four years. The 
Diesel-electric was placed in operation 
at the mill in June, 1946, replacing a 
45-ton, coal burning steam locomotive 
which has since been sold. 

The new locomotive is used for switch- 
ing all freight cars to and from the 
connecting main-line railroad (a dis- 
tance of two miles), switching between 
various stockyards and the mill itself 
(distances ranging up to one and a half 
miles) and, when necessary, in logging 
Operations. 


Switching Time 


_Time required for switching opera- 
tions at this mill, which produces mil- 
lions of feet of finished lumber each 
month, has been cut in half since the 
Diesel replaced the steam locomotive. 
Switching operations, when performed 
by the coal burning steam locomotive, 
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switches approximately 20 freight cars 
to and from the railroad interchange, 
and spots and removes approximately 
10 cars throughout the stockyards. Its 
operating speed varies with the type of 
work being performed, the load, and 
the distance of the run. In most cases, 
the speed averaged is between 5 and 10 
miles an hour. The track consists of 
80-Ib. rail laid over level ground with 
only normal curves. 

Use of the Diesel-electric locomotive 
has been necessary only three or four 
hours a day, six days a week. Since 
it was placed in use, it has been available 
for service 100 per cent of the time. 
Inspection, maintenance and refueling, 
which require an average of sixteen and 
a half hours per month, are performed 
by the engineman when the locomotive 
is idle. Time required for inspection 
and maintenance of the steam locomotive 
was approximately 52 hours per month, 
and for refueling, 26 hours per month. 
Total operating and maintenance costs 
of the Diesel-electric average about $5 
a week. Operating and maintenance 
costs of the coal burning steam loco- 
motive averaged approximately $60 per 
week. 


The Otis Elevator Company, New 
York, has begun the manufacture of a 
new model escalator which, it is said, 
is designed to make moving stairways 
suitable for locations where they have 
not previously been considered econom- 
ical. Reported as having a capacity of 
5,000 persons per hour, this escalator 
is designed for a maximum rise of 23 
ft. Its width—32 in. between hand 
rails—was adopted after an extensive 
study of the space requirements of per- 
sons carrying large bundles or luggage. 

One of the principal advantages 
claimed for the new model is the use 
of light-weight structural and mechani- 
cal members compared with those used 
in the older models, which are heavily 
constructed for rises of as much as 
60 ft. The saving in weight thus made 
possible is said to amount to approxi- 
mately 25 per cent and, in consequence, 
reduces the load on the structural 
framework of the building in which it 
is installed. 

Another feature claimed for the new 
model is that its operating machinery 
is built within the unit itself, rather 
than being housed in a separate ma- 
chine room as is the case with the 
larger, heavier escalators. As in all 
escalators, the operating speed is 90 ft. 
per min. and the angle of incline 30 deg. 

Standard equipment on the new model 
escalator includes Otis safety tread and 
comb plates, 180-deg. extended newels, 
extruded aluminum deck covers and 





Artist’s conception of how the new 


installed 


e 


escalator will appear when 


moldings, and interior panels of por- 
celain enamel with plastic moldings. 
Other claims for the new model include 
quiet operation and the elimination of 
slack development in the hand rails. 
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‘Rank and File’’ Fights Crosser Law 


Convinced that this act is detrimental to employees, opponents 


get no chance to present their case to labor in union press 


[This paper sees frequent accusations 
in the publications of the railway unions 
to the effect that rank-and-file railroad 
employees who oppose the Crosser Law 
are mere puppets, voicing not their own 
opinions, but those of railway manage- 
ment. We have not for a minute given 
credence to such charges, because we 
have received too much mail, obviously 
of spontaneous origin, from railroad em- 
ployees themselves, providing conclusive 

- evidence that intelligent employees do 
not need assistance from management to 
understand the disadvantages to them of 
this law. 


Now comes the author of this article, 
a fighter against the Crosser Law, ask- 
ing for a chance to tell his story, which 
he would clearly not be given in the 
union press. We are glad to accommo- 
date him. There are other groups of 
railroad employees in other sections of 
the country who are organizing against 
this law, and the only way these organ- 
izations can learn of each other’s en- 
deavors is through an independent jour- 
nal, which has no objective other than 
the welfare of the industry as a whole. 

We have inquired of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad regarding Mr. Haas and are 
advised that he ts a former employee of 
that company. The railroad further as- 
serts that neither Mr. Haas nor his 
associates—Messrs. Vogt, Burke and 
Finkel—have ever received any compen- 
sation from the railroad for time spent 
in working against the Crosser Law. 
Neither has the railroad paid any trav- 
eling or other expenses of these men in 
connection with their legislative efforts 
against the Crosser Law, as implied in 
reports published in the August 23 and 
October 18 issues of the paper, “Labor.” 

Railway people wishing to communi- 
cate with the author of this article may 
address him in care of his committee 
at 1186 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
—EpITor] 


HE “Employees Committee for Low’ 

Cost Retirement Benefits,” of which 
this writer is chairman, is an indepen- 
dent rank-and-file organization, formed 
to seek amendment of the so-called 
Crosser Law, because we have found 
out that, under this law, the railroad 
employee is taxed out of all proportion 
to the benefits he receives. We either 
ought to get bigger pensions for what 
we are paying or else pay less for the 
same pensions. 
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By HERBERT A. HAAS 


Chairman, Employees Committee for 
Low Cost Retirement Benefits 


Railroad employees under the Crosser 
Law are taxed at 534 per cent of their 
wages, which tax by 1952 will rise 
to 6% per cent, in order to get re- 
tirement benefits at a maximum 40 
per cent greater than those paid to 
industrial employees under the Social 
Security Act—but industrial employees 
are paying only a one per cent payroll 
tax for their pensions. The railroad 
employee is obviously being grossly 
overcharged for what he gets—and, not 
only that, but this injustice is being 
done to him at the insistence of the 
chiefs of the railway labor organiza- 
tions, who will not even give employees 
who object to this treatment a chance 
for a fair hearing in the labor press. 


Not Paid by the Railroad 


We were not inspired by railroad 
management to start this anti-Crosser- 
Law fight, and we have received no as- 
sistance, financial or otherwise, from 
railroad management in furthering our 
efforts. Those of us who formed this 
committee got interested in the matter 
as employees of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Harsimus Cove in the Jersey 
City area last January, when Charles 
Cole, assistant yardmaster at Harsimus 
Cove, retired after 45 years’ service. 
Employees at that point took up a col- 
lection to make him a gift presentation 
on his retirement. Inquiring into his 
circumstances, we were amazed to learn 
what a small pension he was going to 
get under the Crosser Law after all his 
vears of faithful service. After dis- 
cussing the matter at length, these em- 
ployees in April of this year decided to 
form a committee to study the Crosser 
Law and to see what, if anything, could 
be done to amend it. 

This committee elected the present 
writer (formerly head clerk at Harsimus 
Cove, but at liberty to exercise his 
seniority at the time because of a shift 
in local management personnel) as its 
chairman. Joseph Vogt, a qualified 
conductor working as a brakeman, was 
chosen as vice-chairman. Thomas F. 
Burke, freight conductor, was selected 
as secretary and treasurer. William H. 


Finkel, also a freight conductor, was 
designated as traveling recorder. 

The committee and its officers pledged 
themselves to operate on a non-profit 
basis. They further pledged themselves 
to act faithfully at all times in behalf 
of the “rank and file” of railroad em. 
ployees, turning over any contributions 
received, over and above the cost of 
their endeavors, to the Railroad Retire. 
ment Fund. It was agreed that no sal- 
aries were to be paid the committee 
except at such periods when they should 
devote their full time to the activities 
of the committee. Compensation for 
such full-time service would be com- 
mensurate with their last rate of pay 
for railroad work. It was also provided 
that they form sub-committees in vari- 
ous parts of the country to participate 
in their work; such sub-committees to 
be allowed, at a maximum, no more 
than expenses necessary to carry on 
their work. 

Mr. Finkel was asked to go to various 
yards and other locations where railroad 
employees congregate and question 
them concerning their opinion of the 
Crosser Act; namely, whether they were 
satisfied with it as it is or whether they 
were of the opinion that it could be 
improved upon. During the period from 
April 14 through April 21, 1947, Mr. 
Finkel questioned some 700 railroad em- 
ployees on the Pennsylvania, Central 
of New Jersey, Erie, Lackawanna, New 
Haven, Long Island, New York Central, 
Delaware & Hudson and Néw York, 
Susquehanna & Western. Of the 700 
questioned 72 per cent believed the costs 
to be outrageous; 17 per cent were non- 
committal, while only 6 percent were 
satisfied with the pension plan as set 
forth by the Crosser Act. The remain- 
ing 5 per cent said they did not know 
enough about it to voice an opinion. 


Registered Lobbyists 


An attorney, Herbert Zelenko, 1 Park 
Place, New York, was called upon for 
advice as to the procedure necessary for 
carrying on the work planned by the 
committee. He filed the necessary papers 
with the Senate and House in order to 
register the committee under the Nation- 
al Lobbying Act. It is to be noted at this 
point that the reverse side of the Senate 
and House of Representatives registra 
tion forms for lobbying clearly ask the 
registrant to state: (1) By whom he 
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, employed ; (2) where he is employed; 
3) in whose interest he appears in 
registering under the act. 
The committee was fairly and accu- 
nly registered under the Lobbying 
ic, but the paper “Labor”—in report- 
.o this registration in its August 23 
ini October 18 issues—conveyed the 
pression that this committee was em- 
wnyed by the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
The 


tor, was Mj lobbying. This is not true. 
Tr. ybbying that we do we do on our own 
5 pledged Wine—not that of the railroad—and in 
On-proft Myr own behalf and that of all other 
emselyes [piroad employees who agree with us 
nN behalf your desire to amend this unjust Cros- 
oad em- Mier Law. We are not doing this work 
‘ibutions behalf of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
cost of My of any other railroad. All this was 
| Retire. Md perfectly clear in our registration, 
: no sal- Mit “Labor” chose to misrepresent the 
mmittee Miycts, The writer protested this inac- 
y should fwracy to the gentlemen who comprise 
Ctivities Bie board in control of “Labor,” asking 
ion for Bor a retraction, but none has been 
 com- frinted. Railway employees would be 
of pay Mnabad way if they had no other source 
rovided $i information than the union press— 
n vari- @§yhich is not free, but is limited to pub- 
ticipate Misting things the union chiefs want to 
‘tees to Mise printed. 
) more 
‘ry 0 | How the Law Was Passed 
various After registration under the Lobbying 
ailroad Act, the committee began a canvass of 
uestion @nilroad employees for contributions to 
of the [icray the expense of its work. We 
y were son learned that local chairman of the 
t they @nilway unions had been advised by 
ld be Jiteir chiefs to threaten union members 
lfrom iif they should assist our committee in 
, Mr. isefforts in behalf of low-cost pensions 
d em- ior railroad employees. The officers of 
entral itis committee thereupon advanced $150 
New ach out of their own pockets, as a loan, 
ntral, ft enable the committee’s work to go 
York, firward and to defray such expenses as 
© 100 Gofice rent, telephone, postage and the 
costs like. The balance remaining from this 
non- advance was deposited in a well-known 
were BNew York bank. 
s set 7 The officers of the committee then 
nain- fundertook a careful study of the original 
now Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, in 


mn. ‘comparison with the newer Crosser Act. 
We also read all the testimony pre- 
ented at congressional hearings prior 
o the passage of the Crosser Act. We 
‘onsulted competent and experienced 
for |*tuaries, and learned from them that 
me of the reasons for high costs to 
the | mployees under the Crosser Act is 
that sO many employees not actually in 
railroad work are included in its bene- 
fits, and also because the act covers 
this —'™mense numbers of employees .who 
worked only a short time for the rail- 
tra- f'0ads, while regular employees were 
the f*bsent on military service. If these 
femporary employees were excluded, a 
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The first of 100 new special-device 
merchandise cars built by the Penn- 
sylvania at its Altoona (Pa.) shops is 
pictured above. The use of these 
extra length cars in less-carload serv- 
ice is made possible by built-in gates 
and shelves (described in Railway 
Age of October 18, page 58) which 
prevent shifting and crushing damage 








Sixty-foot L. C. L. Cars for the Pennsylvania 




































to lading. The cars are able to carry 
more than double the average loading 
in merchandise service. They have 
an inside length of 60 ft. 6 in, i.e, 
one third longer than the standard 
box car, and a capacity of 50 tons. 

Three hundred other cars, 50 ft. 6 
in. long, have also been fitted with 
the devices. ? 








great reduction could be made in the 
cost of pensions for bona fide permanent 
employees. 

In our conversations with actuaries, 
it was pointed out to us that Murray 
Latimer, former head of the Railroad 
Retirement Board and the “father” of 
the Crosser Act, had testified that funds 
had run out before actuarial studies 
were completed of the costs of the bene- 
fits provided under the Crosser Act. 
What this means is that the Crosser 
Law was enacted before adequate actu- 
arial data were available to show 
whether the benefits and payments were 
in conformity. 

Our committee also learned that no 
rank-and-file railroad employee opinion 
was sought by railway labor executives 
before they put their political power 
behind this Crosser measure. We found 
out that, probably, this legislation would 
never have been enacted by Congress, 
if the members had known that railroad 
employees knew little or nothing about 
the provisions of the bill. 

Our committee is operating as eco- 
nomically as it can. It has desk space 
in a small office, for which it pays a 
rental of $40 monthly. Contributions 
were slow in coming in at first and the 
officers were forced to dig down for a 
second time into their personal pockets 
for a further total advance of $200—but 
now the ball is rolling as more and more 
employees are learning about this ac- 


tivity and supporting it. More and 
more literature is being circulated 
among employees, as contributions are 
received to defray the cost of printing 
and postage. All we ask any employee 
to donate is $1—which seems a pretty 
small sum if, by helping to get this 
Crosser Law amended, the employee 
succeeds in saving himself from $50 
to $80 a year in payroll taxes. 

We now have the names and ad- 
dresses of 60,000 railroad employees— 
largely supplied by other employees who 
are sufficiently interested in our work 
to provide us with these names. At 
the rate that financial support is now 
coming in, we should soon have enough 
funds on hand to send mailing of our 
literature to most of this number. Par- 
ticularly encouraging have been requests 
we have received from groups of em- 
ployees in various parts of the country 
who wish to organize subcommittees, 
to collaborate with us in our efforts to 
amend the Crosser Law in the interest 
of low-cost pensions. 

In order to be authorized to solicit 
funds in New York City, this committee 
had to get a permit from the municipal 
Welfare Department. The department 
made an investigation of the personal 
background of the officers of this com- 
mittee and examined the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Crosser 
Act, after which the permit to solicit 
funds was unhesitatingly issued to us. 
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The committee also filed reports of its 
plans and purposes with the Better 
Business Bureau of the City of New 
York and the Commerce and Industry 
Association. What more conclusive 
evidence the committee could offer of 
its good faith and honest purposes, the 
writer does not know. 

It has come to our attention that 
some union leaders who are seeking to 
defend the Crosser Law are telling em- 
ployees that railroad pension taxes are 
high on account of larger benefits under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, in- 
cluding sickness and maternity benefits. 
This contention is false—because rail- 
road employees do not pay a cent to- 
ward the unemployment fund. This is 


raised entirely by a three per cent pay- 


roll tax on the railroads. It is entirely 
separate from the pension fund. Our 
committee has taken no position on the 
unemployment tax, because we are 
strictly an employees’ organization. 
Railroad employees ought to know, 
however, that the railroads are being 
taxed two or three times as much as 
any other American industry—for un- 
employment insurance. The tax rate of 
three per cent seems to be much higher 
than necessary, because the railroad un- 
employment insurance fund has been 
piling up until it totals about $900 
million. To take more money away 
from the railroads than is necessary to 
cover the cost of unemployment insur- 
ance just means that much less money 
left to the railroads which they could 
use for improvements and to hire more 
labor. A steady job on a railroad is 
a lot better “unemployment insurance” 
to a railroad employee than a mere 26 
weeks of living on unemployment relief. 
While—to repeat—our committee 
takes no stand on the subject of unem- 
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ployment insurance, we still think that 
jobs are more plentiful and more secure 
and wages are apt to be better when an 
employer is allowed to earn a reasonable 
profit instead of paying out almost all 
he earns in taxes. An employee who 
receives a pay check is still better off 
than one who receives a relief check. 

In addition to the criticisms of the 
Crosser Law which have already been 
enumerated, and which we can prove, 
our committee would like to ask a few 
questions of those who seek to defend 
this law: 

(a) Didn’t the average regular em- 
ployee have trust funds or estates that 
amounted to from $300 to $1,400 under 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, 
and weren’t these trust funds or estates 
taken away from him as a result of the 
Crosser Act? 

(b) Isn’t it true that the average 
employee earning $300 a month will 
have an amount of $21,900 due him 
after 30 years of service—and is it not 
also true that he will have only one 
chance in 100 of collecting this amount, 
and that, in order to do so, he will have 
to live until he is 7714 years of age? 

(c) Isn’t it true, according to the 
figures of the U. S. Census, that 92 
employees out of every 100 will not live 
to see their 65th birthday? And, if all 
100 are married, is it not posible that 
only 12 of 100 wives will live to collect 
some of the money which the employee 
and his employer have paid into the 
pension fund? 

(d) Isn’t it true, if an employee 
passes away and has no dependent chil- 
dren and his wife is under 65, that all 
she will get is between $250 and $530— 
hardly enough to bury the deceased ? 

(e) Isn’t it true that the disability, 
annuity, death or survivor benefits of 


* * z 


the Crosser Act work in Complete te. 
versal of the usual type of iNsurance 
plan and of the previous Railroaq Re. 
tirement Plan—i.e., doesn’t the Crosser 
Act fix it so that the longer a man 
works and the more he pays in, the less 
he will get? 

(f) Haven’t the railway labor execy. 
tives received thousands of letters of 
protest from their own members tela. 
tive to the outrageous costs of th 
Crosser Act? 


(g) Isn’t it probable beyond qj 
doubt that, if the union leaders wer 
acting solely in behalf of their members 
they would reply to every reasonabl 
question raised about the Crosser Aq 
and not try to stifle criticism by star. 
ing a smear campaign against thos 
whose only offense is that they ar 
trying to promote employee welfare? 

" (h) Isn’t it true that the Employees 
Committee for Low Cost Retiremey 
Benefits on September 5 wrote ea 
member of the Railway Labor Execy. 
tives Association to the effect that our 
employees’ group would welcome an in- 
vestigation by an impartial body such as 
a committee of Congress? 

Our purpose is not to criticise the 
railway labor leaders or anybody dse, 
but to make sure that railway employees 
are getting their money’s worth in per- 
sions for the taxes they have to pay for 
that purpose. We have studied the 
matter enough to be convinced that they 
are not getting their money’s worth. If 
the officers of the railway unions refuse 
to protect the interests of railroad en- 
ployees in such a vital matter, all we 
ask of them is that, at least, they refrain 
from obstructing the efforts of those 
who are honestly trying to do this 
necessary job in the employees’ behalf. 





The Northern Pacific’s westbound “Alaskan” stops at the Billings, Mont., depot 
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AYardstick for Public Relations| 


Performance 


ORE dependable progress can usu- 

ally be made in solving adminis- 
trative and managerial problems if the 
facts to be dealt with can be expressed 
in quantities and, thus, be handled scien- 
tifically rather than by reliance upon 
“hunches” and intuition. Some of the 
most successful business leaders—includ- 
ing many of the “geniuses”’—have been 
thse who did very little systematic 
analysis, but who acted on inner motives 
which they themselves could not explain. 
Reliance upon the insights of genius 
for the successful direction of the 
affairs of a business is, however, un- 
satisfactory aS a permanent policy. 
Most companies are not fortunate 
enough to be able to find geniuses to 
fll all their important managerial jobs, 
and; if this were possible, there is no 
known way by which a genius can pass 
along his powers of intuition to his 
successor. 

Whenever intuitive powers of suffi- 
cient accuracy and intensity are avail- 
able to a business, they should, of 
course, be used to the full. But, where 
such faculties are in short supply, and 
in order to replace them if they should 
vanish, the accumulation and analysis 
of quantitative data affords an alterna- 
tive—which, although its results may 
be less spectacular than those attribu- 
table to genius, is usually more depend- 
able and pervades a wider area. 


. Geniuses Are Scarce 


These observations apply to problems 
of public relations, as well as to other 
aspects of managerial responsibility. 
Public relations work has always had 
its infrequent geniuses—but only re- 
cently has it begun to develop objective, 
quantitative information, which can be 
analyzed and put to effective work by 
ordinary individuals. Scientific opinion 
polling has been one of the great de- 
velopments leading to more dependably 
effective public relations. A public rela- 
tions officer no longer has to guess what 
the views of the public are on various 
questions. He can now find out defi- 
nitely, with no doubts as to the depend- 
ability of the findings. Another parallel 
and equally helpful technique, with the 
development of which the present writer 
has been actively connected, is that of 
measuring the development of public 
Opinion, not after it has already taken 
place but while it is still in process. 

This method is that of the scientific 
analysis of the press. The study of 
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newspapers shows, for instance, that the 
railroads made greater progress last 
June than the air lines did; that both 
railroads and air lines fared about 
equally well in July; but that the air 
lines pulled ahead in August. These 
comparisons are shown graphically in 
an accompanying chart. 

The assembly of press clippings on 
special topics of interest is probably 
nearly as old as the press itself. But 
this assembly in an orderly fashion so 
that the true weight and impact of 
various stories may be estimated is a 
relatively new procedure. The value 
of such analysis in the case of the rail- 
roads may be quickly understood when 
it is realized that in August, 1947, 
every major newspaper carried an aver- 


press call for careful scrutiny of results 
and careful interpretation. At first 
thought it might seem that favorable 
“human interest” stories always would 
reflect beneficially on the corporation 
connected with them. In August, for 
example, a waiter helped avert a wreck; 
a little boy received a dog as a gift 
from the road whose train had killed 
his dog. However, only the latter story 
was so treated as to reflect in a highly 
favorable manner on the railroad in the 
bulk of newspapers. 

In the case of the waiter, so much 
emphasis was placed on the accident and 
explanation of causes, that the heroic 
waiter tended to be obscured. Insofar 
as impact on public opinion was con- 
cerned, the effect of the latter story 
thus appeared to be neutral. 


To Get a “Good Press” 


Again, something might be learned 
from the play of personalities in contro- 
versy on railroad questions. It would 
seem that affirmative action on the part 
of a road brings the best press. This 
idea is carried out by the favorable 
treatment given the railroad presidents 
who spoke out on the wage issue. It is 
further supported by the uniformly 
favorable treatment given to the an- 
nouncement of new equipment orders. 
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Comparative rating of railroads and air lines in newspaper space 


age of one-and-a-half stories a day on 
the railroads. 

Press opinions and stories are not 
always, to be sure, true reflectors of 
general public opinion; but in general 
they coincide with public opinion, and 
they provide a faster and more sensitive 
reaction than has yet been achieved by 
most polling methods. Press opinion 
may be likened to the hunting dog 
which ranges to and fro in search of 
game, while the hunter—here likened to 
the public—pursues a steadier course, 
sometimes guided by the dog, sometimes 
guiding. 

The variety and discursiveness in the 


An attack, of course, usually gets more 
attention than the reply to the attack. 

But many puzzles still remain. Why, 
for instance, should one railroad get 
consistently prominent and favorable 
mention for its various personnel change 
announcements, while other roads get 
minor mention for such items? This 
may be a regional peculiarity, it may 
reflect good press agentry, it may be 
something else. 

Press analysis, like public opinion 
polling, is a study with many questions 
still unanswered. Just as public opinion 
surveying came out of the “straw vote” 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Plea Submitted in Ex Parte 166 
for 30 Per Cent increase 


I.C.C. gets supplemental Ex Parte 166 petition to 


cover op wage awards by adding another 3 per cent 


to the previously-proposed advance of 27 per cent 


CTING “to offset rising costs re- 
sulting from higher wages and 
rules changes for operating employees,” 
the railroads this week -modified their 
Ex Parte 166 freight-rate application to 
make it a plea for permanent increases 
averaging 30 per cent overall. Any per- 
manent adjustment authorized in the 
proceeding would supplant the interim 
increases averaging 8.9 per cent which 
became effective October 13, and thus 
the modified permanent proposal as set 
out herein would be applied to the basic 
rate structure after removal therefrom 
of that emergency-relief advance. | 
The carriers had previously asked 
permanent increases averaging 27 per 
cent and the supplemental petition was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on December 3, five days 
before the scheduled opening on Decem- 
ber 8 of the final Washington, D. C., 
hearing on the earlier proposal. It esti- 
mates that the additional 3 per cent in- 
crease would yield about $164,700,000 
annually on the basis of expected 1948 
traffic. Latest estimates with respect to 
the previously-proposed 27 per cent ad- 
vance indicate that it would yield ap- 
proximately $1,846,000,000. Thus the 
modified proposal is calculated to pro- 
duce a total of some $2,010,700,000 in 
additional annual revenue. 


How Proposal Grew 


The original application, filed July 3, 
sought permanent increases averaging 
17 per cent. This was boosted to 27 per 
cent by a previous supplemental peti- 
tion, filed September 5 after the arbitra- 
tion board had awarded nonoperating 
railroad employees a wage increase of 
15%4 cents per hour. As indicated above, 
the additional increase now proposed is 
based on the like wage award and work- 
ing-rules changes recently granted to 
operating employees. The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the Order of 
Railway Conductors are the only op 
unions which have settled on that basis; 
but the petition anticipates a similar 
settlement with the three hold-out 
unions—the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen, and the 
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Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

The annual cost of the settlement with 
the B. of R. T. and O. R. C. is put at 
$96,350,000, including payroll taxes. 
The cost of a like settlement with the 
three hold-out unions is put at $68,350,- 
000 per year. The carriers, as the peti- 
tion puts it, “have been unable and will 
continue to be unable to effect economies 
or savings to offset such increased oper- 
ating costs.” 

With various exceptions where maxi- 
mum increases per 100 Ib. or per ton 
would be specified, the permanent in- 
creases now sought would be 41 per cent 
within Eastern territory and inter-terri- 
torially between that territory and other 
territories and 31 per cent within and 
between Southern and Western terri- 
tories. The original application had 
sought respective increases of 25 per 
cent and 15 per cent, while the Sep- 
tember 5 modification boosted those fig- 
ures to 38 per cent and 28 per cent, 
respectively. The commodities given ex- 
ceptional treatment have remained the 
same, but the present petition seeks 
greater maximum increases on the ex- 
cepted traffic. 


Excepted Commodities 


Among these commodities is bitumi- 
nous coal, on which the increase now 
proposed would be 30 cents per net ton 
or 34 cents per gross ton, except that 
increases of 40 cents and 45 cents, re- 
spectively, would apply on tidewater 
coal for transshipment as cargo or bun- 
ker coal to foreign countries (except 
Canada and Mexico) and to the Panama 
Canal Zone and insular possessions of 
the United States. 

The increase on anthracite coal would 
be 20-cents per net ton or 22 cents per 
gross ton where present rates are 75 
cents or less per net ton and 84 cents or 
less per gross ton; 35 cents per net ton 
or 39 cents per gross ton where present 
rates are from 76 cents per net ton or 
85 cents per gross ton to and including 
$1.50 per net ton or $1.68 per gross ton; 
and 50 cents per net ton or 56 cents per 
gross ton where present rates are over 
$1.50 per net ton or $1.68 per gross ton. 
Excepted from this graduated scale 
would be rail-lake-rail anthracite and 


tidewater anthracite moving rail-water. 
rail to New England destinations, pot) 
of which would take increases of 5 
cents per net ton or 56 cents per 
gross ton. 

The increases on coke would be the 
same as those on anthracite coal, while 
lignite coal and lignite coal briquettes 
would take 30 cents per net ton. The 
increase on iron ore would be 30 cents 
per ton, net or gross as rated. Other 
exceptions, where the general percentage 
increases would be limited by specified 
maxima, include: 

Cotton in bales, maximum 11 cents 
per 100 lb.; fresh fruits and fresh or 
green vegetables, 22 cents per 100 Ih.; 
sand (foundry, glass, molding, etc.), 
maximum 66 cents per net ton but not 
less than 33 cents per net ton; sand and 
gravel, NOIBN, maximum 33 cents per 
net ton; petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts and pitch tar in tank cars, maxi- 
mum 10 cents per 100 Ib.; salt, maxi- 
mum 3 cents per 100 Ib.; logs, pulp- 
wood and fuel wood, maximum 13 cents 
per 100 1b.; building woodwork and 
millwork, lumber and articles taking the 
same rates, wooden posts, poles and pil- 
ing, ties and woodpulp, maximum 20 
cents per 100 Ib.; iron and steel articles, 
maximum 11 cents per 100 Ib. but not 
in excess of $2.20 per ton, net or gross 
as rated; cement, lime and plaster, max- 
imum 10 cents per 100 Ib.; sugar, max- 
imum 20 cents per 100 1b. 


Accessorial Services 


The general 41 and 31 per cent in- 
creases would be applied to milk and 
cream in passenger or freight services, 
while a 41 per cent increase in all ter- 
ritories would be applied to charges for 
protective service, c.o.d. services, diver- 
sion or reconsignment, and stopping in 
transit to complete loading or partly 
unload. Increases in switching charges 
would vary from 18 to 41 per cent; han- 
dling charges on iron ore at the lower 
lake ports would go up 18 per cent, but 
there would be no increase in charges 
for storing ore at those ports. 

The minimum rate on shipments elig- 
ible for pick-up and delivery services 
would be increased to 75 cents, but there 
would be no increase in allowances 
made by carriers for drayage or other 
services performed by shippers. In these 
respects the December 3 petition makes 
no changes in the proposals of the Sep- 
tember 5 petition. Likewise unchanged 
is the proposal to increase to 8 cents 
per 100 Ib. the charges for loading of 
unloading -as provided in section 2 of 
Classification Rule 15. 

Meanwhile, there would be no increase 
in charges for loading or unloading 
livestock, nor in wharfage, handling and 
tippling charges applicable at South At- 
lantic and Gulf of Mexico ports. All- 
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commodity rates would take the general 
+ centage increases, as would freight 
in truck bodies or trailers on flat cars. 
No increase in demurrage charges is 
roposed. 

“The increases proposed herein,” the 
December 3 petition says, “follow the 
gme pattern and are only slightly in 
excess of those set forth in petitioners’ 
supplemental petition of September 5, 
ind, therefore, the evidence received to 
date at the hearings assigned in this 
proceeding may properly be considered 
as applying equally to the supplemental 
and amended proposal set forth herein. 
Petitioners’ proposal herein is designed 
for the same purpose as that of their 
original petition of July 3, ie, to pro- 
duce revenues sufficient to cover their 
increased costs of operation and to en- 
able them to continue to provide ade- 
quate and efficient transportation serv- 
ces as contemplated by the National 
Transportation Policy and the provi- 
sons of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 





“Freedom Train’’ 
Is Landmark 
(Continued from page 57) 


ture in the car rises abnormally fast. 
The detectors are located behind the 
panels lining the walls of the cars. If 
fre breaks out, these fire watchdogs set 
off an alarm gong and at the same time 
tease gas from the tanks. A new 
feature, a shut-off valve in the piping, 
holds the gas in the pipes until a train 
guard releases this valve and discharges 
the gas. This gives the occupants time 
to leave the car before it is filled with 
fre-smothering carbon dioxide. 

Included in the fire protection system 
are pressure switches which automatic- 
ally shut off ventilating fans to prevent 
dissipation of carbon dioxide. Dis- 
charged as a white cloud from ten multi- 
jet nozzles located behind display cases, 
the carbon dioxide expands to 450 times 
its stored volume and lowers the air’s 
normal oxygen content from 21 to 
around 15 per cent with the result that 
the flames are “starved” out. The 
thtee-dimensional nature of the gas 
makes penetration complete, while its 
harmless effect on the documents makes 
arbon dioxide a natural extinguishing 
agent for the train. 

The equipment car, which carries all 
the generators and air-cooling motors 
of the train, is protected by a similar 
system, with the exception of the shut- 
of valve. Four 100-Ib. cylinders sup- 
ply the system which is set off by four 
fre detectors located on the ceiling. 
At the outbreak of fire the fans are 
automatically shut off and gas floods 
the entire car. Multijet nozzles on the 
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ceiling, as in the display cars, were 
especially designed by fire protection 
engineers to provide for a more effec- 
tive distribution of gas. A hose reel 
with a 100-Ib. carbon dioxide cylinder 
supplements the automatic system. 

As the “Freedom Train” travels on 
its 33,000-mile tour, it is fully protected 
against almost every contingency ex- 
cept an air raid or total immersion. 
(As for the remote possibility of total 
immersion in water, experts in docu- 
ment preservation have said that there 
would probably be no damage unless the 
train were not rescued within two weeks 
and the documents themselves were 
exposed to running water.) The train 
is equipped with special signaling lights 
and a blue flag. protects it against 
switching movements while on display. 





A Yardstick for 
Public Relations 
(Continued from page 65) 


and “roving reporter” stage into the 
use of scientific samples and carefully 
controlled questions, so press clipping 
is coming out of the stage of scrapbooks 
and random quotations into the stage 


of standard procedure. 


Analysis of this sort does not make 
public relations a science rather than 
an art, but it does take a good deal 
of the guesswork out of the appraisal 
of immediate results. There will never 
be any substitute for the “inspired” 
performance of lively imagination—but 
quantitative analysis of results permits 
the application of the ideas of genius to 
situations where no genius is available. 
It also affords a dependable check by 
which the really talented performance 
may be distinguished from that which 
merely seems sO. 





COMMUNICATIONS . .. 


A Paradox Analyzed— 
Buses vs. Railroads 


East Orance, N. J. 
To THE EpITor: 

My travel experiences during the past 16 
months in the South have revealed a seem- 
ing paradox in railroad and bus travel. I 
have spent almost every Saturday and 
Sunday of that interval in traveling as in- 
tensively and extensively as possible, pri- 
marily by rail, but occasionally by bus. 
My analysis of the paradox is thus derived 
from my own experiences. 

In general, bus schedules are not any- 
where as near reliable as those of trains. 
Even the “express buses” do not maintain 
their schedules as well as one could reason- 


ably expect. To the contrary, I can think of 
only a very few trains within 250 miles of 
Greensboro, N. C., which are poor per- 
formers, and these are well-known to rail- 
road men, who warn prospective passengers. 
I have waited as long as six hours for a 
bus, although both schedules and dispatch- 
ers assured me of three trips within the 
interval. I have never been able to dis- 
cover what happened to those, and other, 
buses which never showed up. This has 
never happened to me on any of my recent 
100,000 miles of rail travel. During week- 
ends, it is not uncommon for trips to be 
delayed several hours at their origins, due 
to a lack of drivers, the passengers, mean- 
while, being wheedled half-hourly into “an- 
other half-hour delay.” This too has never 
occurred to me on a railroad, although on 
a one train per day, secondary line, we 
were delayed 30 min. because no one called 
the engineer. 

System bus schedules are most difficult to 
acquire, while railroads are quite free with 
theirs. Bus schedules have been altered 
without any visible notice, although some 
lines do advertise the fact in local papers. 
I can’t recall a railroad station of any con- 
sequence which didn’t have all of the train 
schedules posted, but I have yet to see a 
schedule change notice in the papers. 

In six years of railroad travel, including 
much on heavy traffic lines, I have had to 
stand but once, because I was foolish 
enough to board a long-distance train at a 
suburban station. But, I expect to stand on 
buses, especially on weekends, or on 
heavily traveled routes. And you can 
imagine the disappointment of those pas- 
sengers who can’t be taken aboard an al- 
ready overcrowded bus. To get a seat one 
must stand in the proximity of the door for 
almost an hour, and then become part of 
a general melee when the bus arrives. I 
have seen one 34-seat bus disgorge 80 pas- 
sengers, then take on 64. I have not yet 
even heard of someone not being able to 
board a train, nor to be subject to gross 
overcrowding, except on certain commuter 
trains. The handling of local passengers, 
sometimes from crossroad to crossroad, 
makes many buses but little better than a 
street-car, without any of the latter’s ad- 
vantages. So far, it has been impossible 
for me to ascertain the probable arrival of 
a late bus, while railroads do divulge this 
information with reasonable accuracy. 

One cannot count on much more than 
sandwiches at “meal stops” on long bus 
runs, yet I have done fairly well on the rails. 
Three roads have arrangements for the 
serving of a hot meal, which is placed on 
board in disposable containers at a suitable 
stop, and four others will arrange for a 
box-lunch. Four lines have. meal stops, 
with sufficient time to eat in an adjacent 
cafe. Some bus terminals are indeed most 
excellent, as are many railroad stations, but 
I will bet that the city paid for the one used 
by the buses. There are many railroad 
stations which are unkempt, but they are in 
general reasonably clean. They are com- 
pletely outnumbered though by the vast 
number of unbelieveably filthy and inade- 
quate bus depots. If I have to wait for a 
bus, for lack of rail transportation, I will 
wait at the railroad station. 

What illusions I have held on the speed 
of buses and on their fares have been well 
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shattered. For instance the fares between 
Greensboro, N.C., and Raleigh, a heavily 
traveled route with 25 bus trips each way 
and 3 train trips each way, are $1.73 (one 
way) and $3.11 (round trip) by bus, and 
only $1.55 and $2.82 by train. The bus takes 
130 minutes for the express runs and 165 
minutes for the others. The train takes 155 
minutes. On one trip I left Seneca, Ga., 
four hours ahead of Southern No. 40, with- 
out checking the bus schedule to be sure 
that it was faster than the train. My con- 
sternation was complete when No. 40 passed 
us at Thomasville, N.C., and I arrived in 
Burlington, N.C., almost two hours after 
No. 40’s connection had arrived! I believe 
that it is obvious that I stay as far from 
buses as possible, because I can rely only 
upon the train to take me to my destina- 
tion at the fastest possible speed, usually 
in air-conditioned comfort, and pretty close 
to the scheduled performance. I don’t like 
the hard-backed coach seats in trains, but 
at least I can walk around, in comparison 
to the upholstered strait-jacket which is 
used for a bus seat. 


Paradox Analyzed 


Here, then, is the paradox. Why do 
people patronize such bus transportation as 
I have outlined above, while forsaking 
greatly superior train service—superior in 
quality, rather than quantity? I know of 
one reason, because I, strangely enough, 
fell a victim to it. The reason is extensive, 
local advertising of bus service and sched- 
ules. Bus advertising leads one to believe, 
besides their being the only means of trans- 
portation in the town, that their accom- 
modations are superior to trains, and that 
they are cheaper and faster. Bus terminals 
are pictured as magnificent edifices, with 
fine restaurants and other appointments of 
equal decor. Right now bus advertising is 
instilling in the minds of the traveling pub- 
lic that buses only can take him to Amer- 
ica’s scenic wonders. 

I have talked with many people to find 
the cause of this paradox, and I lay it at 
the door of ignorance, on the part of trav- 
elers, of what the railroad has to sell. 
They know nothing of local train services, 
fares or schedules. And the reason that 
they don’t know is that the railroad never 
told them! The traveler has read the ad- 
vertisements about the “Flanged Wheel,” 
the “Cost of a Train” and the “32 Track 
Mind,” all superb institutional advertise- 
ments, but he still doesn’t know what 
trains go through his town, so he rides on 
the bus. Poor soul, he knows that the 
railroads must be a wonderful means of 
transportation, but to find out how he can 
use it, he has to go to the railroad, while 
the bus lines come to him. With the bus 
lines running daily items in the local 
papers, he forgets all about the railroads. 
Too many people are ignorant and lazy 
about travel, and the buses are capitaliz- 
ing on those traits. The answer, as I see 
it, is advertising. If it sells quack medi- 
cines of dubious value, why can’t it sell 
passenger-miles on trains other than the 
hot-shots ? 

My reputation as an “amateur travel ex- 
pert” is fairly well established among those 
who work with me. My amazement at 
their thoughts about railroad travel, espec- 
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ially their abysmal ignorance of it, is un- 
ending, yet most of them have been 
through college. By advising them of the 
facts, I have sent to the railroads consid- 
erable traffic, which otherwise would have 
gone to the private automobile, bus or air- 
plane. For instance, last Christmas Eve, 
everyone with air line reservations from 
Greensboro to New York was grounded, 
because of a severe local storm, and about 
twenty anxious men came to me at noon, 
after the traffic department in the plant 
had given up trying to get them on sleep- 
ers or a de luxe coach train. I got them 
all home by Christmas morning, either by 
sleeper from Roanoke on the N. & W., via 
Hagerstown, Md., or Lynchburg, Va. Some 
managed to come up on the S.A.L. from 
Raleigh, or by N.&W. out of Durham, 
N.C. None of them had ever heard that 
such services were available. The railroads 
made enough money from those trips to 
pay for a lot of advertising in the local 
papers, which would have netted them more 
business than I gave to them. 

Railroads have so much to offer in every 
aspect of travel, that it hurts me to see 
intelligent people, though uninformed, for- 
sake them for an inferior service at a 
higher price, higher not only in money, but 
also in all of the other ways which con- 
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tribute to a satisfactory trip. Sometimes 
I even despair, because I can tell go ley 
people about railroad service, when there 
are so many who should hear. Railroag 
advertising would be a big help. 


Rosert A. LEMAssEna, ME 


**To Those Who Supervise” 


Green 

To THE EpITor: — 

Just a word to tell you how much I ep. 
joyed and profited by the editorial in Raj. 
way Age for October 11, entitled “Ty 
Those Who Supervise.” I know you wil} 
be interested to hear that the attention of 
all our supervisory staff has been called to 
this editorial. As far as I know there js 
nothing that can be more worthwhile to 
emphasize at the present time than the 
words of advice contained in this editorial, 
My own observation is that, while there 
has been a marked drop in the efficiency 
of those we supervise, there has also been, 
running parallel with this, too much of a 
spirit of defeat on the part of those who 
supervise. 

F. R. Layne 


Vice President and Chief Engi 
Bessemer & Lake Ent Ew! 












Rigidized Metal 


: Two products applicable to railroad 
passenger car installation are manu- 
factured by the Rigid-Tex Corporation, 
658 Ohio street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. Both 
developments employ “rigidized” metal, 
which may consist of either ferrous or 








Kick plates made of “rigidized” metal 









non-ferrous metal formed into a geo 
metric pattern to provide rigidity, ~~ 

Sun shades, manufactured by the 
rigidizing process, consist of a singlg! 
flexible sheet of stainless steel perfor 
ated with a geometric pattern. The 
sheet is then rigidized which supplies a 
decorative effect that creates an int 
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pression of woven texture. The process 
iso creates rigidity said to be equal 
in all directions, thus permitting the 
yse of light-gage sheets without buckling 
and providing sufficient stiffness to per- 
nit operation of the shade without addi- 
‘ional braces or a special track. 

The combination of indenting and 
perforating creates a pattern which 
iters the positions of the perforated 
Jots so that direct sunlight does not 
senetrate inward although outward visi- 
tility is possible when the eye is within 
,foot or two of the shade. 

A second application of rigidized 
netal is to the kick plates around the 
ot rests of coach seats. In this ap- 
fication the metal is rigidized but not 
perforated. The purpose of the rigidiz- 
ing process in this case is to supply an 
anti-glare, anti-scuff surface to ease eye 
train and to reduce wear on seat backs. 
The pattern imparted also serves to 
fwnish greater unsupported strength 
tan plain sheets, permitting the use 
iflighter gages with a consequent sav- 
ing in weight. The kick plates are 
wailable in several textures for various 
decorative treatments, 








Window shades made of “rigidized” 
metal applied to a bus 


Stabilizer 


for Passenger Cars 


An “educated shock absorber” that 
fons out the bumps in railroad tracks 
tt highways has been developed by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation to 
sve train and bus travelers smoother 
tides. The stabilizer is designed to 
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Phantom drawing showing how the stabilizer can be installed on a railroad car 


eliminate more than 60 per cent of the 
bumps and sway caused by irregularities 
in tracks or roads, and to enable trains 
to take curves at more than 25 per cent 
greater speeds. It is now being road- 
tested by a railroad. 

Floating weights that “feel” up-and- 
down and sideway motion, and a pendu- 
lum that senses the pull of centrifugal 
force and gravity, working together or 
separately, detect and respond to bumps 
or side-sway in three one-thousandths 
of a second. They anticipate the move- 
ment and modify it before it is felt by 
the train or bus passengers. 

The stabilizer automatically moves the 
car trucks or bus wheels up and down 
to compensate for bumps in the road 
surface. Train wheels are moved from 
side to side to correct for track weaving. 
A tilter banks the car or bus body as it 
rounds a curve. As applied on a rail- 
road car, this is done by six hydraulic 
cylinders and a pair of motor-driven 
screw-jacks. Four cylinders take care 
of vertical bumps and two of side-sway. 

When the car comes to a bump or 
dip in the track, the floating weight in- 
stantly senses the motion of the body 
as it begins. The movement opens one 
valve and closes another, causing oil 
under high pressure to flow into the 
proper cylinder. The piston in the 
cylinder moves with just enough force 
in the right direction to counteract the 
bump and hold the car body virtually 
motionless. The same type of action 
moves the wheels right or left to correct 
for side-sway and the car body moves 
forward in a straight line. Flow of oil 
for the hydraulic system is maintained 
by motor-driven pumps. 

When the train enters a curve, the 
gyro-controlled pendulum regulates two 


- passenger discomfort. 


electrically-driven screw jacks placed at 
diagonal ends of the car body. If the 
speed is not quite right for the bank 
of the track, centrifugal force swings the 
pendulum. This closes an electrical 
contact to operate the two jacks which 
immediately tilt the car body to the 
correct bank angle. 

The tile mechanism can add up to 
six degrees of additional bank in either 
direction within two seconds. When 
going around a curve at a theoretical 
40 per cent overspeed, the tilter can 
bank the car to within one degree of 
perfect equilibrium. The permissible 
speed on curves depends on the design 
of the car or locomotive and on track 
superelevation, but the tilter will make 
possible 25 per cent overspeed without 
Going around a 
curve even at high speed, the passengers 
should be able to stroll down the aisles 
without difficulty. When the train comes 
to a standstill on banked curves, the 
car body will be held level. 





It is clearly our obligation to do all 
within our power to strengthen the 
railroads by helping them win the 
living wage to which they are so 
justly entitled. The railroads must 
be enabled to take advantage of the 
improvements which will come from 
the engineers’ drafting boards. If 
money isn’t in the till, they cannot 
buy new and better cars. On their 
strength depends our domestic wel- 
fare, our national security and a bet- 
ter and richer life for us all. 


—S. M. Felton, president of the American 
Railway Car Insttiute. 
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A.A.R. Meeting Scans 
Earnings, Car Lack 


Annual member session assures 
car orders to absorb all 
materials allocated 


The freight car supply, the need for in- 
creased earnings and the record traffic offer- 
ings which the roads are currently handling 
constituted the major items of discussion on 
the agenda of the member road meeting of 
the Association of American Railroads held 
in Chicago on November 21. Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, appeared at the close 
of the meeting and paintel a candid picture 
of the freight car situation, in which he 
told the railroad presidents that, starting 
with January rollings, steel manufacturers 
will voluntarily increase allocations of 
steel for railroad car builders from the 
present rate of 150,000 tons a month to 
166,000 tons, and allocations for repairs 
and M. R. O. from the present 59,000 tons 
to 86,000. 

The board of directors re-elected existing 
officers of the association for the coming 
year and, in addition (as reported in Rail- 
way Age of November 29, page 53) created 
a department of public relations, with Col. 
Robert S. Henry, assistant to the president, 
as new vice-president in charge. 

F, J. Gavin, president of the Great 
Northern, and Paul J. Neff, chief execu- 
tive officer of the Missouri Pacific, were 
elected directors of the association, suc- 
ceeding Ralph Budd, president of the Bur- 
lington Lines, and W. G. Vollmer, president 
of the Texas & Pacific, respectively, both of 
whom retired from membership on the 
board. Although, as is customary, the press 
was not admitted to the meeting, Colonel 
Johnson, A. A. R. President William T. 
Faricy and Colonel Henry met with news- 
men at luncheon and reviewed the major 
developments in the national railroad pic- 
ture. 

More Steel Coming—On this occasion, 
Colonel Johnson pointed out that the in- 
creased allocation of steel for new railroad 
freight cars which the Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute promises to make available on a volun- 
tary basis is for the principal purpose of 
filling a deficiency in the tonnage furnished 
per car. Experience has demonstrated that 
on the average more steel is required for a 
new car than the 15 tons on which the cur- 
rent allocation is based. Open-top cars 

require on the average as high as 18 tons 
of steel apiece, he said. The increase in 
monthly supply for new cars to 166,000 tons 
will accord the builders an average of 16.6 
tons per car for 10,000 cars a month. The 
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Will Rush Oral Argument 
in Ex Parte 166 Rate Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion announced last week that it will 
hear oral argument in the Ex Parte 
166 freight-rate-increase case “as 
soon as practicable, and in any event 
within a day or two, following the 
close of final hearing-at Washington, 
D.C., which begins December 8.” 

“Tt is imperative,” the notice con- 
tinued, “that the time of the commis- 
sion and of the parties be conserved 
and counsel having common interests 
are urged to arrange, so far as prac- 
ticable, to consolidate their presenta- 
tion of arguments. Memoranda sup- 
plementing or in lieu of oral argu- 
ment may be filed on or before 
December 15.” 











promised increase in steel for heavy and 
M. R. O. repairs is expected to make it 
possible for shops to turn out 3,000 more 
rebuilt cars each month. 

In connection with car output, Mr. Far- 
icy pointed out that railroad shops—which 
have a rated capacity of about 1,500 cars a 
month—are now producing at the rate of 
2,200 cars, and may do better when increased 
steel is available. Regarding a statement 
by the O. D. T. chief that even if total out- 
put reaches 10,000 new cars a month (with 
a gain over attrition of 3,000 cars) the 
railroads would never “catch up” with 
freight offerings at the current level, Mr. 
Faricy commented that the situation was 
more optimistic than would appear at first 
glance because the new cars have greater 
capacity and are more reliable than cars 
being junked. “The ones we are junking 
are junk,” he declared. Mr. Faricy ex- 
pressed the opinion that the car situation 
will be greatly eased a year hence, with 
which Colonel Johnson agreed—“with res- 
ervations.” E 

It was explained that, in accordance with 
a recommendation of the Harriman report; 
the White House (as reported in Railway 
Age of November 29, page 52) has directed 


the O. D. T. to take steps to obtain enough - 


steel for car builders to turn out at least 
14,000 new freight cars a month by July. 
Acting on this authority, Colonel Johnson 
obtained new commitments from the Iron & 
Steel Institute which will assure greater al- 
location per car by the end of January 
rollings. He foresees production of 14,000 
or 15,000 cars a month by next summer, 
which will “lick the car shortage.” De- 


_scribing this development is the “first glim- 


mer of hope in four or five years,” he said 
he had been assured by the A. A. R. that 
(Continued on page 73) 


10,000 Cars Monthly 
Seen Early in ‘4 


Great opportunity for railroad 
progress in building new 
type car, says Felton 


There is every reason to believe thy 
freight car production in December will jp 
good and that during the early months of 
1948 the much-discussed goal of 10,000 cars 
a month will be attained, S. M. Felton, 
president of the American Railway (a 
Institute, said in Atlantic City, N. J, on 
December 4. In an address prepared for 
delivery at the annual meeting of the Ameri. 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. 
Felton described the primary factors in, 
sustained high rate of freight car building 
as substantial inventories of lumber an 
steel in balanced car sets, and, most im- 
portant, a sizable backlog of car orders, 
assembly lines wholly reconverted from war 
production and freedom from labor di. 
ficulties. 


Better Cars to Come—“I am of the 
firm belief that the railroads’ greatest singk 
opportunity of advancement rests with the 
ability of all of us to design and build: 
better car,” Mr. Felton said, although he 
warned his audience not to lose sight of tle 
fact that the country’s multi-billion dolla 
railroad plants are keyed very largely to 
present-day freight car design. This new 
car, he continued, may be a better car a 
the same price the railroads pay today. lt 
may be a better car costing considerably 
more, but with every dollar of added ir- 
vestment as fully justified as the extra dd- 
lars invested in Diesel motive power and 
streamlined passenger cars. Or, thirdly, 
it may be a drastically less expensive ca 
with a shorter life expectancy so as to ¢ 
able us to take advantage of technical in- 
provements as they mature. The new caf 
should, however, be highly susceptible to 
mass production, with specifications write: 
so as to encourage volume purchasing atl 
volume use. 

“If we are to be objective and realistic’ 
Mr. Felton added, “I think we should begit 
by weeding out the radical and revolutio 
ary procedures that we all like to conside 
on accasion and which the pseudo-sciemt 
magazines are always eager to project as! 
part of tomorrow’s picture. My belief # 
that our present thinking should be guide 
and disciplined by these six questions: | 
What can we do to eliminate or at leat 
reduce pre-packing requirements? 2. Whi 
can we do to eliminate or reduce loss # 
damage claims? 3. What can we do to pat 
down costs incident to the re-handling 
re-stowing of freight? 4. What can we @ 
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to reduce the amount of unproductive dead 
weight in the freight car? 5. What can we 
fo to reduce freight car maintenance 
charges? 6. And this is extremely im- 

rtant—what can we do to reduce the 
initial and overall costs of freight car 
ownership ?” 

Considerable attention should be devoted 
to the reduction of tare weight through the 
substitution of lightweight structural mate- 
rials, he went on. “It is entirely possible to 
replace 27,000 pounds of structural steel in 
3 50-ton box car with 20,000 pounds of al- 
loy steel, and the cost of this substitution 
should not far exceed $100. That repre- 
sents a weight saving of 3% tons. In a 








ief is 
uided 


3; | 


§0-ton hopper car, at a cost of somewhere 
around $200,, one can replace 31,500 pounds 
of structural steel with 25,000 pounds of al- 
loy steel—again a saving of about 3/2 tons. 

With the advent of the variable load 
brake, weight saving horizons have been 
immeasurably broadened. There no longer 
exists a need to justify excessive tare weight 
by referring to braking ratios which are 
incompatible with Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads standards. Indeed, avail- 
ability of the variable load brake suggests 
that we might well recast our thinking on 
the subject. Instead of thinking of a weight 
saving of 344 tons per car, is there any 
valid reason why we should not now press 
toward savings of 5 tons or even 7 tons? 
I think not. 


Ways to Cut Costs—‘“If one turns to 
aluminum as a substitute material, the pre- 
sent available weight savings are far great- 
er, and so are the costs. But even so, it 
must be remembered at all times that alumi- 
jum and other materials offer further in- 
teresting opportunities for weight savings. 
To date, the number of semi-lightweight 
cars produced is discouragingly small, being 
in the neighborhood of 44,000, while the 
number on order is nothing over which to 
get excited. That, however, does not con- 
demn the basic principle but instead should 
challenge us to produce even greater weight 
savings at even lesser costs. This challenge 
applies not only to the underframe and the 
superstructure of the freight car but to 
trucks, wheels, axles, draft gear, braking 
equipment and specialties as well... . 

The savings to be effected through use of 
semi-lightweight constructions is yet an- 
other point for consideration. Assuming it 
to cost two mills to pull a ton of dead 
weight one mile, it follows that the rail- 
roads spent $212,000,000 last year to lug 
dead weight around. Using the same as- 
sumption, it is also seen that their an- 
nual savings can be in the neighborhood of 
$75,000,000 if 334 tons are lopped off each 
of the next 500,000 freight cars that are 
built for domestic use. 

“A few moments ago I suggested that the 
variable load weight might entitle us to aim 
for a weight savings of from 5 to 7 tons per 
car. For argument’s sake call it 7 tons. 
Now look ahead to the day when the 1,- 
700,000 cars existing today will have been 
scrapped and replaced by 1,700,000 new 
cars. If each of these new cars has 7 tons 
less tare weight, the savings at 1946 cost 
and traffic levels would be $424,000,000 a 
year. And if I am correct in saying that a 
3¥% ton weight reduction in each of the next 
500,000 cars would save $75,000,000 yearly, 
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then I am equally correct in asserting that 
a 7-ton weight reduction on the same 
500,000 cars would mean an annual. savings 
of $150,000,000. 

“Certainly,” Mr. Felton concluded, 
“there is an incentive. My belief is that 
this incentive warrants our continued in- 
terest and that it justifies construction of a 
far greater number of semi-lightweight 
cars. These would work initially in close 
runs to obtain maximum savings. But 
eventually larger savings would be made 
and the benefits would be extended to rail- 
roads everywhere.” 


How RRs Combat Damage 
Problem 


Acting on the knowledge that many 
shippers and receivers of freight are not 
aware of the efforts of the railroads to 
prevent rough handling of cars in switch- 
ing and other operations, the railroad con- 
tact committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards has dis- 
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The railroads use a variety of posters to 
reduce damage caused by rough handling 


tributed to customers of the railroads a 
leaflet telling of this work. It points out 
that, for the past six years, the National 
Freight Loss and Damage Committee of 
the Association of American Railroads has 
issued quantities of “Careful Handling” 


posters and bulletins to the individual car-_ 


riers. Safe freight handling is also pro- 
moted through employee committee activi- 
ties and by means of messages delivered 
by supervisors. “Regardless of the method,” 
the leaflet states, “the subject has been, 
and is being, kept alive by one means or 
other.” 


Benefit Payments Hit New High 


A record total of $17,675,000 paid out in 
benefits and the passing of the quarter- 
million mark in the number of monthly 
retirement and death benefits in current- 
payment status highlighted the operations 
of the Railroad Retirement Board during 
September, according to the board’s 





“Monthly Review.” At the end of Septem- 
ber, 255,278 benefits were being paid, rep- 
resenting a net gain of 6,732 for the 
month. Awards of retirement annuities 
during the period numbered 4,013, some 900 
fewer than in the preceding month. There 
were 4,954 monthly death benefits awarded, 
approximately 1,000 fewer than in August. 

Anent its unemployment operations, the 
board reported that railroad employees filed 
16,618 applications for Certificate of benefit 
rights, some 1,000 fewer than were filed in 
August. An estimated 40,448 workers were 
paid benefits in September for unemploy- 
ment which occurred after June 30. Work- 
ers filed claims covering unemployment in 
91,546 two-week registration periods, a 
figure approximately at the August level. 
The board placed 4,010 unemployed work- 
ers—545 of whom were claimants—com- 
pared with 4,567 and 617, respectively, in 
the preceding month. 

In the first 3 months of the sickness 
benefit program, 59,000 railroad men and 
women notified the board of their illnesses 
and injuries by filing applications for bene- 
fits. Nearly 125,000 claims had been re- 
ceived by the end of September and 101,000 
benefit payments made. Benefits totaling 
$3,776,000 were received by 37,000 bene- 
ficiaries. In addition, 907 railroad women 
received maternity benefits amounting to 
$170,000. 

The sickness program continued to gather 
momentum in September, during which 
claims and payments for illness and injury 
were almost 30 per cent above the August 
level. Some 61,330 claims were received 
and $1,970,000 in benefit payments were 
made. Maternity benefits totaling $105,- 
000 were paid to 858 railroad women during 
the month. 


Would Convert Panama Canal 
into Sea-Level Waterway 


Brigadier General Joseph C. Mehaffey, 
governor of the Panama Canal, has recom- 
mended to Congress that the canal be con- 
verted into a sea-level waterway which 
would be less susceptible to destruction 
from atomic bombing than the present lock- 
structured facility. General Mehaffey esti- 
mated that the cost of the conversion would 
be about $2,483,000,000. 

His recommendation was contained in a 
report which President Truman transmit- 
ted to Congress this week. The report was 
made in response to a December 28, 1945, 
resolution wherein Congress called for a 
survey of “means of increasing the capacity 
and security” of the canal. 


15-Cent “Red Cap” Charge 
Becomes Effective 


The “red cap” charge for handling the 
baggage of railroad passengers was in- 
creased from 10 cents to 15 cents per piece 
of luggage in Central, Trunk Line and New 
England territories on December 1, when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission failed 
to suspend tariffs publishing the advance. 
It is understood that railroads in Southern 
territory are considering a like increase, 
which the December 1 tariffs extend to 
such border points as Washington, D. C., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Petersburg, Va. 
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The first tariff proposing the increase 
was filed by the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Company, with a November 1 effective 
date, but the commission suspended that 
for 30 days and then received the terri- 
torial tariffs with December 1 effective 
dates, which it refused to suspend. Pro- 
tests seeking suspension of the tariffs in- 
cluded those of the United Transport Serv- 
ice Employees and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 


Safe Place to Work May Mean 
Safe from Criminal Attack 


The United States Supreme Court ruled 
last week that, unless a railroad sets up 
reasonable protective arrangements, it may 
be held liable for damages resulting from 
a criminal attack on an employee whom it 
assigns to work in a place made unsafe by 
the likelihood of such attack. Asserting 
that the allegations, “if supported by evi- 
dence, will warrant submission to the jury,” 
the opinion remanded the case to the federal 
district court which had dismissed the suit 
on the ground that there could be no casual 
connection between the injury and the rail- 
road’s failure to light or guard the pre- 
mises, and that the law does not permit 
recovery “for the intentional or criminal 
acts” of either a fellow employee or an 
outsider. 

The suit, for $50,000, was filed against 
the St. Louis-San Francisco by Verble 
Singleton Lillie, a 22-year-old telephone 
operator, who was attacked while working 
alone on an 11:30 p.m. to 7:30 a.m. shift 
in a “one-room frame building, situated in 
an isolated part of respondent’s railroad 
yard in Memphis, Tenn.” Her duties were 
to receive and deliver messages to men 
operating trains.in the yard, and her suit 
alleges that, though the railroad had reason 
to know that the yards were frequented 
by dangerous characters, it failed to ex- 
ercise reasonable care to light the building 
or to guard or patrol it in any way. Other 
allegations of the suit were summarized by 
the Supreme Court as follows: 

“In order for the trainmen to get the 
messages it was necessary for them to come 
to the building at irregular intervals 
throughout the night, and it was petitioner’s 
duty to admit them when they knocked. 
Because there were no windows in the 
building’s single door or on the side of the 
building in which thé door was located, 
petitioner could identify persons seeking 
entrance only by unlocking and opening the 
door. About 1:30 a.m. on the night of her 
injury petitioner responded to a knock, 
thinking that some of respondent’s train- 
men were seeking admission. She opened 
the door, and before she could close it a 
man entered and beat her with a large piece 
of iron, seriously and permanently injuring 
her.” 

In rejecting the reasoning of the district 
court, which had been sustained by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit, the Supreme Court said that the 
cases cited by the district court “do not 
support the broad proposition enunciated 
by it, and do not cover the fact situation 
set forth by the pleadings in this case.” 
It also said: “That the foreseeable danger 
was from intentional or criminal miscon- 
duct is irrevelant; respondent nonetheless 
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had a duty to make reasonable provision 
against it. Breach of that duty would be 
negligence and we cannot say as a matter 
of law that petitioner’s injury did not re- 
sult at least in part from such negligence.” 


Would Extend Powers Under 
Which O.D.T. Functions 


President Truman’s powers to “allocate 
the use of railroad transportation equip- 
ment and facilities’ would be extended to 
January 31, 1949, under the provisions of a 
bill (S.1818) which has been introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Reed, Republican 
of Kansas. The powers, now scheduled to 
expire February 29, 1948, have been dele- 
gated by the President to the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 


Monon Revises Special “Back 
to School” Service 


For the first time since prewar days, the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville ran 
special holiday service to accommodate 
students homeward-bound for the Thanks- 
giving weekend from college towns along 
its lines. The special train operated from 
Bloomington, Ind., Greencastle, Crawfords- 
ville, LaFayette and Rensselaer—all school 
towns—to Chicago after last classes on 
Wednesday, November 26, and returned 
from Chicago late Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 30. More than 500 students made 
use of the special service at standard round- 
trip fares. 


Sees “Defense” Argument for 
Seaway “Disposed of” 


The “‘national-defense” argument for the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway was “dis- 
posed of” by the recent report wherein 
Brigadier General Joseph C. Mehaffey, 
governor of the Panama Canal, recom- 
mended to Congress that the canal be con- 





Photo courtesy Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


The first ’Friendship Train,” hauling voluntary food contributions to New York for 
export to Europe, arrived at Grand Island, Neb., on the Union Pacific behind 4 
6,000-hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel, and was greeted by a mass turnout of citizenry 





verted into a sea-level waterway, Carrol} p 
Huntress, chairman of the National St 
Lawrence Project Conference, said hj, 
week. The Mehaffey report, as Mr. Hunt. 
ress read it, contained “the statement which 
ends all statements in support of the St. 


Lawrence project as a 
measure.” 


“The report,” he continued, “stated that 
a _lock-structured .canal could be put oyt 
of operation for years, or perhaps ‘perma- 
nently,’ by a single atom-bomb hit and that 
only a sea-level canal would be bomb. ; 
. An appropriation of $2493. Johnstown. 
000,000 is recommended to convert the 
Panama Canal into a sea-level channel, 
Such conversion of the St. Lawrence canal 
is out of the question. This report ig in 
line with the testimony before the Senate 
foreign relations subcommittee last June 
by two retired officers, Vice Admiral Rys- 
sell. Wilson and Major General Follett 
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Bradley. These officers stressed the yy- 


nerability of the proposed St. Lawrence 
canal, located in that portion of the United 
States which the War Department says js 
the most vulnerable to enemy attack. 
“Three years ago the St. Lawrence plan 
was again revived as a make-work proj- 
ect on the prediction that extensive unem- 
ployment would follow the end of hostil- 
ities. When that prediction failed to ma- 
terialize, the national-defense argument was 


concocted. What next?” 


C. & O. Steam-Turbine Electric 
Locomotive on Tour 


The coal-burning steam-turbine electric 
locomotive built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for the Chesapeake & Ohio was on 
exhibition in Washington, D. C., on De 
cember 1. The engine, which was previously 
shown at Atlantic City, N. J., during last 
June’s railroad conventions there, is now 
making a tour of 12 cities on the C. & 0, 


line. 
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Baldwin is building two other identical 
eomotives, and the three will be assigned 
to the “Chessies,” new trains expected to 
te delivered to the C. & O. next year for 
daylight service between Washington and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bethlehem Steel Buys Surplus 
Plant from W. A. A. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company has pur- 

cased a surplus shell-casings plant in 
ohnstown, Pa., from the War Assets Ad- 
ninistration, contingent upon an opinion by 
ihe Department of Justice that the transac- 
tion will not violate anti-trust laws. The 
plant, which was operated by Bethlehem 
during the war, will cost $500,000 and will 
je used for the fabrication of railroad car 
frames, mine cars, road mats, long span 
¢eel joists and miscellaneous products. 


L.C.C. Signal Hearings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
W. J. Patterson, commissioner, presiding, 
ied hearings in Chicago, November 17 to 
i, inclusive, to hear the petitions of several 
nilroads for relief from the requirements 
of the commission’s signaling order issued 
June 17, 1947, which had not been heard 
previously. (See Railway Age of October 
ll, page 71.) The roads most recently 
heard were the Chicago & North Western, 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie. In brief, this order of June 17 re- 
quires the railroads to install block signal- 
ing on all lines not now so equipped on 
which freight trains are operated at 50 
mp.h or more, or passenger trains at 60 
mp.h. or more, and protection in the form 
of train stop, train control of cab signaling 
on all tracks where any train is operated 
at 80 m.p.h or more. 

The North Western, including the 
Omaha, sought relief from the requirement 
to install train stop, train control or cab 
signaling on certain lines between Chicago 
and St. Paul, where streamlined trains are 
operated at speeds higher than 80 m.p.h. 
Also, as applying to territories between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich., via 
Green Bay, Wis., and between Mankato, 
Minn., and LaMar, Iowa, the request was to 
operate trains at speeds up to 65 m.p.h. 
without being required to install a block 
signal system. 

The Rock Island requested permission to 
tun certain streamlined.““Rocket” trains over 
some territories at speeds up to 90 m.p.h. 
without being required to install cab signal- 
ing, train stop or train control. Some of 
these territories are on 117 mi. between 
Farnam, Iowa, and Grinnell; 265 mi. be- 
tween Herington, Kan., and Chickasha, 





Okla. ; and 336 mi. between Pratt, Kan., and 
Tucumcari, N. M. This railroad also re- 
quested permission to operate one train each 
way daily at speeds higher than 60 m.p.h, 
without installing block signaling, on 235 
m. between Booneville, Ark., and Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

The Soo Line is the operating agent for 
the Wisconsin Central, now in bankruptcy. 
1 opening its case, the Soo Line stated 
that negotiations were under way, subject 
fo approval of the federal court, to install 
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automatic block on 268 mi. between Spencer, 
Wis., and Wheeling, Ill, which is 31 mi. 
from Chicago. Also, this carrier requested 
permission to operate trains at 60 m.p.h. 
without installing signaling on certain 
territories totaling 266 mi. on the route 
between Minneapolis, Minn., and Winnipeg, 
Man., as well as at 65 m.p.h. on 142 mi. 
between Spencer and a junction near St. 
Paul, Minn. 

For the most part, the information 
brought forth at these sessions was similar 
to that given at the hearings held in October 
when the cases of the Union. Pacific, the 
Great Northern, the Southern Pacific and 
the Santa Fe were heard. It was first 
brought out during the November hearings, 
however, in a statement by Commissioner 
Patterson, that the commission’s order does 
not necessarily require wayside automatic 
block signals in an installation of cab 
signaling. 

As a part of these sessions, a brief time 
on November 21 was given to applications 
which had been made by the Union Pacific 
to install a fourth aspect, Advance Ap- 
proach, Rule 282A, on three signals, and by 
the Illinois Central to install such a fourth 
aspect on one signal. Both these railroads 
proposed to use a flashing yellow as this 
fourth aspect. However, the discussion and 
decision had to do with the meaning of the 
indication to an engineman rather than with 
the character of the aspect, i.e., whether it 
was yellow-over-yellow or flashing-yellow. 
In the Standard Code, the indication for the 
fourth aspect, Advance Approach, Rule 
282A, is “Proceed preparing to stop as 
second signal.” As applying to the fourth 
aspect on the proposed signals on the 
Union Pacific and the Illinois Central, as 
mentioned above, Commissioner Patterson, 
at the session on November ‘21, disclosed a 
decision that the indication should be “Pro- 
ceed, train speed must be reduced immedi- 
ately, sufficiently to pass next signal at a 
speed not to exceed 30 m.p.h.” 

The Union Pacific accepted this stipu- 
lation, but the Illinois Central withdrew its 
application as involving the proposed signal 
in question. 


A. A. R. Meeting Scans 
Earnings, Car Lack 
(Continued from page 70) 


the railroads will continue to order or 
build cars to the full extent that materials 
are. made available therefor, until the car 
shortage is over. 

Colonel Johnson paid hearty tribute to the 
operating efficiency of the railroads, de- 
claring that, “if it hadn’t been for increased 
railroad efficiency, the entire world would 
be in consternation.” He pointed out that 
this year the carriers moved the biggest 
wheat crop in history faster and in better 
shape than in the preceding year. 

Along the same line, Mr. Faricy pointed 
to four records which the railroads have set 
during 1947: (1) More carloads of freight 
have been moved so far this year than in 
any of the war years, and with fewer freight 
cars; (2) an all-time high in box car load- 
ings was reached in the third week in 
October; (3) sixty-eight per cent more ton- 
miles of transportation service were per- 


formed last month than in October, 1930, 
the last time the railroads moved more car- 
loads than they did in October of this year; 
and (4) a new low in turn-around time of 
freight cars was set last month. 


Directors Meeting—At the board of 
directors meeting the preceding day, Presi- 
dent Faricy reported that more research 
projects are being carried on by the A. A. R. 
now than at any other time. (This subject 
was treated more fully in Railway Age of 
November 22, page 76.) The budget of the 
A. A. R. for 1948, as approved by the board 
of directors on October 31, 1947, comprises 
$4,742,914 for general expenses and $1,825,- 
250 for public relations and advertising. 
The member road meeting also considered a 
report and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Grade Crossing Elimination, with 
respect to bagic policies to control the al- 
location of costs in connection with the 
construction, reconstruction, renewal and 
maintenance involved in highway-railroad 
crossing projects. 


Motor Carrier Accounts 


Division 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has made public a November 
21. order wherein it prescribed a revised 
Uniform System of Accounts for class 1 
common and contract motor carriers of 
property. The new system, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, will supersede the present 
system, which became effective January 1, 
1938, and all supplements thereto. 

The revision, the commission’s announce- 
ment said, “is the result of several years’ 
work and is based on comments and sug- 
gestions received from carriers, from em- 
ployees of the commission, and from ac- 
counting committees of American Trucking 
Associations and the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners.” 


U. P. Fined $600 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised that judgment in the 
amount. of $600 was entered November 19, 
in the United States district court at 
Omaha, Neb., against the Union Pacific 
which had confessed on six counts of a 
penalty suit charging violation of the 
commission service order. The. judgment 
was $100 on each count. According to 
the commission’s notice, the violations 
arose through the use of refrigerator cars 
for the transportation of commodities 
which had been banned by the order. 


Railway Express Agency Seeks 
Another Rate Increase 


The Railway Express Agency has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to make a further increase of 10 
per cent in its rates and changes. The ap- 
plication took the form of a petition filed 
last week in the Ex Parte 163 proceeding 
wherein two previous increases have been 
granted during the past 12 months—one 
effective December 13, 1946, and the other 
on October 25. 

These two increases were calculated to 
yield some $120,000,000 in additional an- 
nual revenue, but .the present petition as- 
serts a need for still more to offset increased 
expenses occurring since the close of the 
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hearing which was the basis of the October 
25 advance. Among the increased costs is 
the 15!4-cents-per-hour wage increase 
granted to R. E. A. employees after the 
arbitration board had awarded that amount 
to non-operating railroad employees. The 
annual cost of this wage award is put at 
$31,400,000, including equalizing increases 
to supervisory employees and additional 
payroll taxes. 

R. E. A., the petition says, is unable to 
effect economies which would offset the in- 
creased costs to “any substantial extent,” 
It is also noted that the wage bill accounts 
for about 80 per cent of the Agency’s oper- 
ating expenses, and is equivalent to 58 per 
cent of the gross revenues. 

The petition estimates that the rate in- 
creases it proposes would yield additional 
annual revenues of $42,500,000. The 10 
per cent increase would apply to class and 
commodity rates; to rates stated in the 
money classification; and to refrigeration 
and c. o. d. charges and all specific minimum 
charges. Examples of present and proposed 
first-class rates from New York were given, 
respectively, as follows: To Atlanta, Ga., 
$5.35 and $5.89; Boston, Mass., $3.05 and 
$3.36; Chicago, $5.35 and $5.89; Denver, 
Colo., $10.25 and $11.28; San Francisco, 
Cal., $14.40 and $15.84. 


Wants Report on Shortage 
of Coal Cars 


Representative Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Republican of Massachusetts, has introduced 
House Resolution 382 which would re- 
quest the director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation to furnish the House “full 
information in his possession concerning the 
shortage of coal cars used in transportation 
of coal to New England and whether coal 
cars being released from the Great Lakes 
terminals can be assigned to New England.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Revenue carloadings for the week ended 
November 29 totaled 792,339 cars, the -As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on December 4. This was a decrease of 
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110,333 cars, or 12.2 per cent, under the 
previous week, an increase of 131,428 cars, 
or 19.9 per cent, over the corresponding 
week last year and a decrease of 11,435 
cars, or 1.4 per cent, under the comparable 
1945 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 22 totaled 902,672 cars, 
and the summary for that week as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, November 22 














District 1947 1946 1945 
Eastern ....... 166,421 157,971 129,933 
Allegheny 188,605 174,334 154,792 
Pocahontas .... 71,033 39,562 51,406 
Southern ... 136,295 125,586 116,493 
Northwestern 124,716 113,850 86,950 
Central Western 154,631 130,842 116,556 
Southwestern .. 69,971 64,448 60,426 
Total Western 

Districts .... 340,318 309,140 263,932 
Total All Roads 902,672 806,593 716,556 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products 51,049 50,710 50,772 
Livestock 17,685 23,932 21,393 
Coal ... 194,286 97,348 151,264 
Coke 15,094 12,567 12,677 
Forest products 43,884 42,382 27,867 
Ore ; 45,762 41,020 21,853 
Merchandise L.c.1. 120,206 131,092 106,208 
Miscellaneous 414,706 407,542 324,522 
November 22 .. 902,672 806,593 716,556 
November 15 .. 878,337 917,124 800,534 
November 8 .. 910,160 913,345 838,218 
November 1 940,746 922,312 851,962 
October 25 954,627¢ 942,257 854,779 





Cumulative total, 
47 weeks .... 40,546,776 37,658,380 38,372,554 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended November 22 totaled 86,508 cars as 
compared with 82,508 cars for the previous 
week and 78,711 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the compilation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
November 22,.1947.. 86,508 39,258 
November 23, 1946.. 78,711 37,141 
Cumulative totals for 
anada: 
November 22, 1947.. 3,570,182 1,735,119 
November 23, 1946 . 3,329,010 1,622,279 














Department of Transportation 
Proposed in Bills 


Companion bills to establish a federal 
Department of Transportation under ; 
secretary of transportation have been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Cape. 
hart of Indiana and in the House by 
Representative Stefan of Nebraska, both 
Republicans. The bills are §.1812 and 
H.R.4595. 

The proposed new department would be 
an executive department of the government, 
and there would be transferred to it the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Office of 
Defense Transportation, United States 
Maritime Commission, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, Civil Aeronautics Board, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the Office of 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics the 
Weather Bureau, and the Inland Water 
ways Corporation. All functions of O. D.1, 
the administrator of civil aeronautics, the 
Weather Bureau and I.W.C. would be at- 
ministered “under the direction and super- 
vision” of the secretary of transportatior, 
as would “all the budgeting, accounting, 
personnel, procurement, and related rov- 
tine management functions” of the LCC, 
M.C., and C.A.B. 

The “rule making, adjudication and i 
vestigation functions” of these three com- 
missions would be exercised “by each 0 
them independently of the secretary 
transportation.” The bill defines the “rule- 
making” function as one which includes 
“the prescription of rules, regulations, rates, 
and divisions of rates, charves, standert\ 
and practices.” “Adjudication” would it 
clude “the making of reparations order 
and the determination of constructiot 
differential and operating-differential sub 
sidies.” 

The secretary would be appointed by tit 
President with the advice and consent 0 
the Senate and would receive the compet 
sation paid “other heads of executive d 
partments.” He would be assisted by # 
under-secretary receiving $12,000 per ye! 
and two assistant secretaries with $10,00) 
annual salaries. These, too, would be 4 
pointed by the President with the advit 
and consent of the Senate. Among th 
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secretary's duties would be one requiring 
him to “coordinate the activities of the 
various agencies in the department with a 
view toward the carrying out of the na- 
ijonal transportation policy declared by the 
Congress in the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended by the Transportation Act of 
= a joint statement issued in connection 
with the introduction of the bills, Senator 
Capehart and Representative Stefan said 
it was their hope that “coordination of the 
many scattered agencies and bureaus under 
, single department with a single head will 
work toward the efficiency needed to bolster 
the transportation facilities of the nation.” 
They also said that “efficiency is and has 
heen sadly lacking in governmental func- 
tions with respect to all forms of trans- 
portation.” 

The Senate committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce considered S.1812 at a 
November 28 executive session and referred 
the bill to a subcommittee headed by 
Senator Capehart and consisting also of 
Senators Reed of Kansas, Brewster of 
Maine, Republicans, and Johnson of Colo- 
rado, and McFarland of Arizona, Demo- 
crats. Senator Capehart stated this week 
that he has tentative plans for holding pub- 
lic hearings early next year. 
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I.C.C. Bureau’s “Monthly 
Comment”—Correction 


Fuel data presented by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics in the latest 
issue of its “Monthly Comment” showed 
that the Class I roads purchased 71,611,000 
tons of coal f. o. b. mines during the first 
eight months of this year. An incorrect 
figure (76,611,000 tons) was reported in 
the “Fuel Purchases and Prices” section of 
the review of the “Comment” which ap- 
peared in the Railway Age of November 22, 
pages 32 and 47. 


Enjoins Union, but Not Roads, 
in Negro Firemen’s Case 


Justice Alexander Holtzoff of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia announced last week that he 
would issue a temporary injunction prohi- 
biting the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen from insisting upon 
further adherence by the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Southern to a 1941 agreement 
which a group of negro firemen employed 
by those roads are assailing as discrimina- 
tory, because, they allege, it has deprived 
them of preferred firemen positions to 
which their seniority on the f.remen’s roster 
would otherwise entitle them. The A. C. L. 
and Southern are defendants along with 
the brotherhood, but the temporary injunc- 
tion will not run against them; the court, 
as it said, viewed the action as “primarily 
against the brotherhood because the com- 
plaint shows that the brotherhood was in- 
strumental in securing such discriminatory 
action on the part of the railroads.” 

“The court realizes that the railroads 
have a public duty to perform,” Justice 
Holtzoff also said. “Their function is to 
run railroads, and in the performance of 
their obligations they may be constrained 
to enter into agreements with labor unions 





to prevent interference with the operation 
of the line. For that reason the court will 
not grant any injunction against the rail- 
roads.” 

At the request of brotherhood counsel, 
the court agreed that when the temporary in- 
junction order was signed it would be stayed 
for a week to allow time for the filing of 
an application for permission to take a spe- 
cial appeal to the circuit court of appeals. 
As noted in the Railway Age of November 
1, page 48, the complaining firemen also 
seek a permanent injunction and damages 
for past alleged discriminations. As Jus- 
tice Holtzoff summarized the issues, the 
complainants, “who are euphemistically 
known as non-promotable firemen,” charge 
that at times they “lose their seniority 
rights and sometimes even their employ- 
ment when steam power is displaced by 
Diesel power on any run on which a non- 
promotable fireman is employed, and that 
at times a person with less seniority is 
hired as a helper on a Diesel engine when 
a Diesel engine replaces steam power.” 

In other remarks leading up to its grant- 
ing of the motion, the court observed that 
“no doubtful question of law is involved,” 
because similar suits brought by individual 
negro firemen in the past have been de- 
cided in their favor by the courts, includ- 
ing upholdings by the. Supreme Court (see 
Railway Age of December 23, 1944, page 
970). The Seaboard Air Line, originally 
named in the complaint along with the 
A. C. L., Southern and the brotherhood, 
was recently dismissed as a defendant by 
Judge Holtzoff because it is involved in a 
similar case before another federal court. 


F.C.C. Clears Way for C. & O. 
Train-Telephone Service 


Construction of wire lines along the 
Chesapeake & Ohio right-of-way between 
Orange, Va., and Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
mobile tie-in apparatus, have been approved 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion which has thus cleared the way for 
experimental train-telephone service on the 
line. The F. C. C. announcement said that 


the estimated cost of the installation plan- 
ned by the C. & O. is $358,900. 
It explained that public telephone service 


will be available in the observation cars of 
the trains involved. Communication will 
be by the inductive method, giving the trains 
contact with the wayside wires which, in 
turn, will link with the Bell telephone 
system. The announcement’ explained 
further that this type of common carrier 
train telephone communication does not 
come within the scope of the established 
Railroad Radio Service which covers use of 
radiotelephony by rail personnel-for train 
operation and yard and terminal traffic 
control. 

Connections will be made to the land 
lines of the telephone companies at Staunton, 
Vt., Huntington, W. Va., and Covington, 
Ky. Terminals, to be located at these three 
places, will serve to change the frequencies 
of ordinary voice to higher frequencies for 
transmission between the terminals and 
sateliite equipment located at various points 
along the railroad and also to convert to 
voice the higher frequencies received from 
the satellites. The various satellite loca- 
tions will have equipment for converting 
the carrier frequencies used between the 
terminals and the satellite stations to still 
higher frequencies for transmission through 
space from the wayside wires to the mobile 
terminals on the trains. The higher fre- 
quencies on the wires will induce currents 
of the same frequencies in the train antenna 
receiving circuit and will in turn have dif- 
ferent frequencies induced in them by the 
transmitting equipment and the transmit- 
ting antenna on the train. 

Both eastbound and westbound trains will 
have equipment for two channels and there- 
fore two simultaneous telephone conver- 
sations can be carried on from each train 
except when they are at and near the pass- 
ing point. The satellite stations will be 
placed su‘.ciently close together to provide 
“overlap” so that conversations of any 
length can be held without interruptions. 
Calls to or from the train -will be handled 
similarly to any toll call. Patrons will give 
the train operator the same information 
now furnished the telephone companies’ toll 
operators. The train operator will ring 
the telephone company’s toll operator at the 
nearest terminal point and the call will be 
handled from then on in the usual manner. 
When the connection has been made, the 
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patron on the train will be notified. The 
reverse procedure will be used when calls 
are made to the train. Calls between the 
two moving trains can be handled through 
the terminals and the toll switchboards. 
Eventually, the C. & O. expects to offer 
this telephone service in room cars. When 
a passenger wants to make a call he will 
be able to do so by ringing for the porter 
who will bring a “plug in” telephone to the 
passenger’s room. 


Will Tighten Controls on 
Exports of Steel 


Export controls will be applied to 36 
additional iron and steel products, effective 
January 1, 1948, according to a December 
3 announcement from the Department of 
Commerce’s Office of International Trade. 
The announcement said that the extension 
will bring under control “over 95 per cent 
of the exports of steel mill products to 
all destinations except Canada.” Products 
to be added to the controlled group in- 
clude railway track materials and railroad 
specialties, such as car wheels and axles. 


Young’s Letter to Truman Hits 
Slow Action on Rates 


If there is a breakdown of American rail- 
roads under military stress, or if govern- 
ment ownership is forced by bankruptcy in- 
duced by political finagling, it may ring the 
death knell of American free enterprise, 
Robert R. Young, chairman of the Federa- 
tion for Railway Progress, said recently in 
a letter to President Truman. The letter, 
dated November 17, was made public with 
its appearance in the December issue of 
Railway Progress, the federation’s monthly 
magazine. 

Mr. Young reviewed what he described as 
the deterioration of the market value of 
railroad securities from 1935 to the present 
and the reduction in number, as well as the 
mcrease in age, of the nation’s railroads’ 
rolling stock. He pointed out that in 1935, 
when President Truman was a member of 
a Senate subcommittee investigating rail- 
roads, the market value of railroad stocks 
and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange was $13,500,000,000, although 
the cost of replacement as determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was $27,- 
400,000,000. Since then, he continued, these 
railroads have spent $4,600,000,000 for 
capital improvements and their net current 
assets have increased by $2,500,000,000, yet 
the market value of the same securities is 
now $1,000,000,000 less than in 1935. 

“Our present fleet of 1,700,000 freight cars 
averages 21 years in age,” the letter went 
en. “Twenty years ago when these cars 
were much newer we had 2,300,000. Then 
we had 48,000 fairly new passenger cars; 
now we have only 26,000 that average over 
23 years of age. In the meantime, our 
population has increased a third. If the 
100 per cent replacement order by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio is excluded, all the 133 
railroads of the United States in the past 
twelve months have ordered only 112 pas- 
senger cars. This despite the fact that 
reservations to Florida, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia points this winter will be virtually 
unobtainable except for graft or to those 
with the right railroad connections. 
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“This alarming deterioration of what is 
probably as important to our defense as 
either our Army or Navy (for not a gun 
can fire without the delivery of domestic 
transportation) can, if there is a catastro- 
phe,” the letter to Mr. Truman continued, 
“be laid by the citizens directly at your 
door—first as member, then as_ ranking 
member of the Senate committee of Inter- 
state commerce and now as chief execu- 
tive and commander-in-chief.” 

After referring to an open letter on the 
freight rate problem which he wrote last 
year to Alfred Schindler, then acting sec- 
retary of commerce, Mr. Young’s letter 
continued: “Now, Mr. President, the same 
farce at taxpayers’ expense is being re- 
peated this year, aggravated by fatuous 
hearings in various parts of the country to 
seek and receive objections to rate increases 
from profiteers—even extortioners. It is 
your Mr. Knudson of the Department of 
Agriculture who this year goes out of his 
way to slow up not only just but absolutely 
essential rate relief for the railroads. If 
the railroads are not permitted to catch up 
in their physical condition when a few 
heartless farmers are even going so far as 
to withhold produce from market to avoid 
this year’s higher income tax brackets, 
what kind of physical condition will they 
be in at the end of the next war or the next 
depression? By 1929 the railroads had been 
stripped so bare by the bondsellers that at 
the first cloud they defaulted in their bond 
interest. In 1949, stripped by the politicians, 
will they be unable to meet their payrolls?” 


Organizations 





H. W. MacArthur, general traffic mana- 
ger of the consolidated traffic departments 
of the Air Reduction Company and United 
States Industrial Chemicals, has been elected 
president of the New York Traffic Club 
to succeed H. L. Lauby, eastern traffic 
manager for the Union Pacific. R. W. 
Nelson, eastern traffic manager of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, was elected first 
vice-president and J. W. Harley, director 
of transportation, United States Rubber 
Company, second vice-president. J. F. Turf, 
traffic manager, Diamond Match Company ; 
Ralph R. Seberry, general traffic manager, 
Corn Products Refining Company; and 
Robert S. Hirsch, eastern freight traffic 
manager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
were elected to the club’s board of directors. 


The Traffic Club of Washington will 
hold its annual Ladies Night dinner dance 
on December 10 at the Mayflower hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Southeast Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 80th regular meeting 
in Tampa, Fla., on December 11 and 12, 
at the Hillsboro hotel. J. A. Dart, presi- 
dent of the Florida National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, will address the board’s luncheon 
session. The rest of the program will be 
devoted to committee reports and a report 
on the national transportation conditions 
by C. R. Megee, vice-chairman, Car Serv- 
ice Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads. 






The Third Southern Machinery and 
Metal Exposition will be held Aprij 58 
1948, inclusive in Atlanta, Ga., at the Muni. 
cipal Auditorium. 


The Ohio Valley Transportation Ad. 
visory Board will hold its 24th annual 
and 84th regular meeting on December 9 
at the Netherland Plaza hotel in Cincinnay 
Ohio. Ernest E. Norris, president of the 
Southern, will be the guest speaker, 


Walter C. Mittelberg, editor of the West. 
ern Pacific’s employee magazine, “The 
Headlight,” was recently elected presiden 
of the American Railway Magazin 
Editors’ Association. The names of 
other newly elected officers of the associa. 
tion were reported in Railway Age of No. 
vember 15, page 248. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries 
dates of next or regular meetings and places af 
meetings: 

Air BRAKE AssociaTion.—F. C. Goble, N. Y, y 
H. & H. R. R. Co., New Haven 6, Conn, | 

ALLIED Rattway Suppty Association. —C, Ff. 
Weil, American Brake Shoe Company, 33) 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Exhibit 
in conjunction with meeting of the Coor. 
dinated Mechanical Associations, September 
20-23, 1948, Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN ASSQCIATION OF BAGGAGE Trarric 
ManacGeErs.—E. P. Soebbing, 1450 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Annu 
meeting, January 21-23, 1948, Rice Hote, 
Houston, Tex. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER Trarric 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N, J, 
143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILRCAD Supeniy. 
TENDENTS.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, June 8-10, 1948, Hotel Stevens, Chi. 
cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarLwaAy Apvertis- 
inc AGeEnTs.---E. A. Abbott, 1103 Cleveland 
St., Evanston, Ill. Annual meeting, January 
16-17, 1948 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BuILpInc Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elsie LaChance, Room 90, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annul 
meeting, September 21-23, 1948, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RatLway Car INsTITUTE.—W. C, Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RAtLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—W. J. Walsh, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore |, 
Md. Annual meeting, April 5-7, 1948, Hote 

Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN RarLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1948, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl 

AMERICAN RaILwAy MaGAZzINE Epitors’ Associ 
TIion.—Harry Walker, D. & R. G. ve 
Room 204, Rio Grande Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

AMERICAN SHORT LiNE RartLroap ASSOCIATION.— 
Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.— 
R. J. Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Spring meeting and 
Committee Week, March 1-5, 1948, Hot 
Statler, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting, 
June 21-27, 1948, Book-Cadillac Hotel, De 
troit, Mich. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. sa aie 29 W. 39th St., New York 


18, ON, Ne ; 
Railroad Division —E. L. Woodward, Rail 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams 


St., Chicago 3, IIl 
AMERICAN Woop-Preservers’ AssoctaTion. —H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing 
ton 5, D. C._ Annual meeting, April 27-23, 
1948, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 
AssociaTED TRAFFIC CLuss oF America, INc— 
R. A. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Com 
merce, 1203 C. of C. Bldg., Cincinnati 2, 0. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroap DINING 
OrFicers.—W. F. Ziervogel, 605 S. Ranken 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLroAps, — Georg 
M. Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Washing 
ton 6, D.C. 
Operatiogs and Maintenance Department— 
, Aydelott, Vice-president, Trans 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢. 
Operating-Transportation Division. —L- 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi 
cago 5, Ill. 


Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 4) § 


Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Transportation Section.—H. A, Eaton, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Communications Section.—W. A. Fair- 
on 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 


N. 2: 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, II. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 


NN: Y. 
Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y, 
Safety Section. —J. C. Caviston, 30 


Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Engineering Division—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
. St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 16-18, 1948, Palmer House, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 
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E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, September 14-16, 1948, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N . 
Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Ill, Annual meeting, June 28-30, 1948, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Electrical Section —J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Purchases and Stores Division. — W. J. 
Farrell (Executive Vice - Chairman), 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
(Executive Vice-Chairman), 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, i. Annual 
meeting, May 11-13, 1948, McAllister 
Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

Motor Transport Division.—Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division.—W. C. Kendall, 
Chairman, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 

ington 6, D. C. 

Finance Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Traffic Department.—Walter J. Kelly, Traf- 
fic Officer, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

AssocIATION OF RAILway CLaim AGENTS.—F. L. 
—— Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, May 19-21, 1948, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

BripceE AND BuriLtp1Inc Suppty MeEn’s AssOcIA: 
TioN.—E. C. Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., 
122.S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. Ex- 
hibit in conjunction with meeting of the 
American Railway Bridge and Building _As- 
sociation. September 21-23, 1948, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, III. 

CANADIAN. Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, Que. 
Regular meetings second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF St. Lours.— 
J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except — July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, t. Louis, Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.—F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
ogg eae September 20-23, 1948, Chi- 
cago, 

Car ForEmEN’s Association or Curcaco.—W. E. 
Angier, chief A. A. R. clerk, C. B. & Q. 

. R., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Cenrran Rartway Czius or BurFrata—R. E. 
Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo 5, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
ry, and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Cutcaco Luncngon Crus or Miuitary RatLway 
Service VETERANS. —Col. R. O. Jensen, 
Schiller Park, Ill. Luncheon, second Wednes- 
day of each month, Chicago Traffic Club, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

TERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—H. J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eastern Car ForEMAN’s Association. — W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
February (Annual Dinner), March, April, 
May, October and November, 29 W. 39th 

L t., New_York, N. Y. 

CCOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
Tion.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting, 

M September 20-23, 1948, Chicago, Ill. 

AINTENANCE OF Way Crus oF Cuicaco.—C. R. 
nowles, Room 2000, 105 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Regular meetings, fourth 








Monday of each month, October through 
April, inclusive, except December, when the 
third Monday, Hardings at the Fair. 

Master Borrer Maxers’ AssocraTION.—A. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 20-23, 1948, Chi- 
cago, 

METROPOLITAN MAINTENANCE OF Way Ctius. — 
John_ Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, N. ¥. 
Meets in October, December, February and 
April. December 11, 1947, 


Next meeting, 
, New York, 


Hotel Sheraton Lounge, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. An- 
nual meeting, November, 1948, Savannah, Ga. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATICN OF SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY 
Boarps. —F. J. Armstrong, United States 
Radiator Corporation, United Artists Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LeaGuE.—Edward 
F. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey ee Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Annual meeting, November 
eg 1948, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 

NaTIonaL RartLwAy ApPLIANCES ASSOCIATION. — 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 4, IIl. 
nection with A. R. E. A. Convention, 
15-18, 1948, Amphitheatre, Chicago, Il 

New Encianp Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 11, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap CLus. — D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Annual dinner, December 11, 1947, Hotel 
Commodore and Hotel Biltmore. 

NortHWEst CarMEN’s AssocraTion. — E. N. 
Myers, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 Iowa 

ve., St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, 
first Monday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 


Meeting and exhibit in con- 
March 


versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Pactric Rattway CLus. — William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 458, San Rafael, Cal. Regular 


meetings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Raitway Business AssoctaTion.—P. H. Middle- 
wa First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, 


Rartway CLus or PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Evectric Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ As- 
SOCIATION. — J. McC.- Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Rarttway FuvEt AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Iil. 
Annual meeting, September 20-23, 1948, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

RaILway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—A. W. Brown, Room 1424, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 

RaAILwAy TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssocrAT1on.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Meets with Communications Section, 
of A.A. R. 

Rartway Tie Assoacration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 21-23, 1948, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, Ill. 

S1cnat Appliance AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Meets with A. A.R 
Signal Section. 

SoauTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAritway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—P, J. Climer, N. C. & St. L. Ry., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Acting Sec’y. Annual meet- 
ing, January 21, 1948, Atlanta, Ga. 

Toronto Rattway Crius.—D. L. Chambers, Act- 
ing Sec’y. P. O. Box 8, Terminal “A”, 
Toronto 2, Ont. Regular meetings, fourth 
Monday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Assocration.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Exhibit in conjunction with 
meeting of the Roadmasters and Maintenance 
of Way Association. September 21-23, 1948, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

Unitep AssocIaTIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 225 Bidwell Ave., Wester- 
leigh, Staten Island 2, N. Y. 

Western Rattway Cius.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 
339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Regular 
meetings, third Monday of each month, ex- 
cept January, June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 


Financial 





LAKE Superior & IsHpEMING.—Changed 
Dividend.—This road has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable on December 10 to stock- 
holders of record on December 3. The two 
previous payments this year were 25 cents 
each on September 25 and March 22. 


Missouri Paciric.—To Retire’ Bonds of 
N. O. T. & M.—Authority to retire $2,- 
354,100 of 5 per cent noncumulative income 
bonds of the New Orleans, Texas & Mex- 
ico, a Missouri Pacific subsidiary, has been 
granted to Guy A. Thompson, trustee of 
the roads. The N. O. T. & M., Mr. 
Thompson stated, has sufficient cash to pay 
two months of unpaid interest totaling 
$19,618 and to pay the principal of the 
bonds, which matured on October 1, 1935. 


NortHEeRN PaciFic-Union PAcIFIC. — 
Trackage Rights—These companies have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of arrangements 
whereby they would serve the co-called 
Hanford (Wash.) project of the federal 
government’s Atomic Energy Commission. 
The arrangements contemplate acquisition 
by the N. P. of trackage rights over ap- 
proximately 5 miles of U. P. line (part of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation’s Yakima branch), extending from 
Kennewick, Wash., to a connection with a 
6.7-mile government-owned line leading to 
the project. Both roads would have track- 
age rights over the government-owned line, 
paying $4 per loaded car for their use of it. 
While the application sets out the whole 
plan, it takes the position that commission 
approval is required only for that phase 
which would involve N. P. operation over 
U. P. tracks The government-owned line, 
it contends, is an industrial spur. the serving 
of which does not require commission 
authorization. 


Paciric E.ectrric. — Acquisition. — This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to pur- 
chase and operate portions of two branch 
lines owned by its lessee, the Southern 
Pacific. The lines, which would be acquired 
at their depreciated book values, are the 
S. P.’s Los Alamitos branch between Stan- 
ton Junction, Cal., and Los Alamitos, 4.5 
miles; and two segments of the Smeltzer 
branch—between Stanton Junction and 
Wintersburg, 6.7 miles, and between Wieb- 
ling and Huntington Beach, 2.3 miles. The 
application stated that it would be followed 
by another, seeking authority to complete 
the purchase of the Smeltzer branch through 
acquisition of the Wintersburg-Wiebling 
segment. 


READING. — Control of Lessors. — This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
control, through stock ownership, of two of 
its lessor lines—the Catawissa and the 
Little Schuylkill Navigation, Railroad &, 
Coal Co. Consummation of the plan, which 
is designed to reduce net annual rentals, 
will require the acquisition of 8,610 ad- 
ditional shares of Catawissa preferred 
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stock and 3,106 additional shares of Little 
Schuylkill common. The applicant proposes 
to pay $50 per share in each case. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Subject to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approval, this company 
has sold $14,500,000 of series W equipment 
trust certificates to Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler and associates on a bid of 99.42 for 
21%4 per cent obligations. The sale price 
represents an interest cost of about 2.365 
per cent. (See Railway Age of November 
22, page 926). The certificates were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding from 
1.35 per cent to 2.50 per cent, according 
to maturity. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—Egquipment Trust 
Certificates —This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $3,000,000 of 5-year 134- 
per-cent equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part the acquisition of 2 1,500-hp. 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives from 
the Elecro-Motive Division of the General 
Motors Corporation and 1,000 55-ton steel 
hopper cars from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. The application puts the unit price 
of the locomotives at about $121,762, and 
that of the hoppers at about $3,670. The 
issue has been sold, subject to commission 
approval, to Blair & Co., which submitted 
the most favorable bid—99.817. The cer- 
tificates will be dated December 1 and 
mature in 10 semi-annual installments of 
$300,000 each on June 1 and December 1 of 
the years 1948 to 1952, inclusive. 


Dividends Declared 


_Alabama Great Southern—6%_partic. ot ageing 
(irreg.), $3.00; ordinary stock (irreg.), both pay- 
~~ eaaaaal 24 to holders of record Decem- 
er 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—common, $1.50, 
payable March 1 to holders of record January 
30; 5% non-cum preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, 
eg February 2 to holders of record Decem- 
er 

Boston & Albany.—$2.25, payable December 31 
to holders of record November 29. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$3.00, payable 
December 24 to holders of record December 12. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. — 
common, $3.00, payable December 18 to holders 
of record December 6; 5% preferred, $1.25, quar- 
terly, payable March 1, 1948, to holders of record 
February 14; 5% preferred, $1.25, quarterly, pay- 
able June 1 to holders of record May 15; 5% 
preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable September 1 
to holders of record August 14; 5% preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, payable December, 1 to holders 
of record November 15. 

Erie.—50¢, semi-annually. payable December 22 
to holders of record December 4. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf.—6% preferred A, 
$3.00, semi-annually; 6% non-cum preferred B, 
$3.00, semi-annually; 6% non-cum preferred C, 
$3.00, payable December 1 to holders of record 
November 22. 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming.—-50¢, payable De- 
cember 10 to holders of record December 3; Year- 
end, 50¢, payable January 22, 1948, to holders 
of record January 15. 

New York & Harlem.—10% preferred, $2.50, 
semi-annually, payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 12. 

Reading. —4% 2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
ayable January 8, 1948, to holders of record 

ecember 18. 

Ware River.—guaranteed, $3.50, semi-annually, 
payable January 7, 1948, to holders of record De- 
cember 19, 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 2 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 46.63 46.88 49.23 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 84.88 85.44 89.76 
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War Assets Sells 751 Cars 


The War Assets Administration has 
negotiated the sale of an additional 751 sur- 
plus troop sleepers which remained in in- 
ventory after previous fixed price and 
sealed bid sales. The original inventory 
of 1,300 had been reduced by sale at fixed 
prices of $3,780 each for cars built in 1945 
and 1946 and $2,880 each for cars built in 
1943 and 1944. In the final negotiations, 
50 cars were sold to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and 701 to the U. S. Department of 
Interior for transfer to the Alaskan Rail- 
road. 


Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in November 


Domestic orders for 10 steam and 176 
Diesel-electric locomotives (plus 120 Die- 
sel-electric freight units and 20 Diesel- 
electric passenger units ordered by the 
Union Pacific), 7,660 freight cars and € 
passenger cars were reported in Railway 
Age in November. All the steam locomo- 
tives and 1,500 of the freight cars were 
ordered from railroad company shops. The 
estimated cost of locomotives is $49,450,000 ; 
the freight cars will cost approximately 
$30,000,000; and it is estimated that the 
passenger cars will cost something in ex- 
cess of $750,000. The accompanying table 
lists the orders in detail. 

During the first 11 months of 1947, 
Ratlway Age has reported domestic orders 
for 1 gas-turbine, 4 electric, 20 steam and 


Locomotives 
Date Purchaser No. Type Builder 
Nov: 2° Mie W. 2.2.56: ib) Ureeeeae hk es S siela o's Ware R. R. Shops 
ae ee, Bg, | a Oa on eae are \ Mn ee a ee American 
OWs > Mie Boss 2 alae ses Ve a OR ES OR: ee American 
1 S000 Ns BP OW seiko sed oc sare American 
Now.-2e DiRT: W.. s<5s. - «SB0R SO TPM, oi 508 8 8 Se Fairbanks, Morse 
3 ie SSS be oe ae re ee Fairbanks, Morse 
Mie! PRN Be Ses eee SS, 80 1,500-hp. D.-E. frt. unit ........ Electro-Motive 
20 + 1,000-hp. D.-E. sw. unit ........ Electro-Motive 
12 1,500-hp. D.-E. pass. unit ....... Electro-Motive 
40 1,500-hp. D.-E. frt. unit ........ American 
15 1,500-hp. D.-E. rd.-sw. unit ..... American 
8  2,000-hp. D.-E. pass. unit ....... American 
5 1,000-hp. D.-E. sw. unit ........ Baldwin 
1  2,000-hp. D.-E. heavy duty unit .. Fairbanks, Morse 
Ae eS. Se Sr eS ae 2 RD ER ax sles bass blot bal we Electro- Motive 
> ae 52. (Se ee er 50 TOOORD. rr OW. seek os Electro- Motive 
25 1OO0D; B-Ee. OWs oi ok cb ws's 50 American 
25 1Q00-D. PIKE BWs os oes ses sete Baldwin 
10 1,000-hp. D.-E.sw. ......... . Fairbanks, Morse 
tr ge! Se) | aa a Ee a yo American | 
BS - WOO MIDE AP EES. os Sse awices Electro- Motive 
Mey: WN PMs: aitiis Setnis cs ween 2 S500 Fp 09. FO. OW. 5 sic ee ss Baldwin 
Freight Cars 
Date Purchaser No. Type Builder 
_ Le a he | eer 1D. ‘“JOSOWMGOBEOE «ook os oi is90504 Pressed Steel 
St Slee Ce, Oar ee 500 1 Si eh ae re ee seer R. Shops 
Oy: 3B WARIO, 2 ones bee se s- BO - (SOAGRAGONGOID. ows 5s 5 oes sso R. R. Shops 
SUD —<DSOSOMSSODOEE 6 ow-ccteesies se aes R. R. Shops ty 
WWE ce ABs hee Oc Ret ele a eee 730 FOSGDGRONGOIR  .o5.0 50 wkciedcc nse American Car & Fiy. 
B50 “FOS MURMAOE co sic.cceis os ohen a0 3 American Car & Féy. 
oe Mgmt American Car & Fé. 
oe Uo ee” “a ree General American 
200 70-ton Cov. Hopper ..... ..General American 
100 SOtontpondola ......s 2066 6.s0005 Pressed Steel 
SD0 SC4ON TOO ©. woes arcs st Pullman-Standard__ 
Mire MAIS cen FUR see ee HOD .. JOAOnTSONNOIA: |. ow. o-0:0-0.6.016-0-6 9:0 American Car & Fy. 
L500  ~ FOS MEODDED ... 2 cess sae base Pressed Steel 
ee is Ss eS eee San swe RBR0: JOS TAONDED 66sec ss0008 6s owe Bethlehem 
GD «= EE EE og bo v.05 crcnenins Pressed Steel 
lo A ee OR eS) Seer ee BOD. PUGENOEE. 6.55 800s owe hy eer Bethlehem 
Passenger Cars 
Date Purchaser No. Type Builder 
a a | a arr a oS Rae ees er Budd 





624 Diesel-electric locomotives, plus the 49 
Diesel-electric units mentioned previous} 
(costing altogether an estimated $142,359 _ 
000), 94,359 freight-train cars (at an eq, 
mated cost of $379,900,000), and 281 pas. 
senger-train cars (the estimated cost of 
which is $23,487,000). 


$19 Million Worth of Diesels for 
Burlington and Milwaukee 


The boards of directors of two railroads 
—the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ang 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
—have authorized purchases of new Dies¢. 
electric motive power, totaling $13,000.00 
in the case of the Burlington and $6,288,000 
for the Milwaukee. The latter road intend; 
to buy 38 locomotives and the former wil! 
purchase 30. 

The Burlington’s board of directors 
meeting at Omaha, Neb., on November 25, 
authorized the acquisition of the following 
Diesel-electric locomotives: 15 6,000-hp. 
freight, four 2,000-hp passenger, one 4,000. 
hp passenger, one 4,500-hp. freight and nine 
2,000-hp. road-switching. The additional 
motive power, it was stated, will permit not 
only the Dieselization of additional train 
mileage on the Burlington, but that of the 
“time” freight trains of the Colorado & 
Southern and the Fort Worth & Denver 
City (parts of the Burlington system). The 
equipment will also allow the extension of 
Diesel freight and passenger service to 
several lines of the road which have no 
Diesel service. 

The Milwaukee, according to C. H. Bu- 
ford, president, will purchase the following 
Diesel-electric locomotives: eight 3,000-hp. 
freight, six 2,000-hp. passenger, 20 1,000-hp. 
switching and four 1,500-hp. designed for 
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switching or road service. All 
through passenger trains of the Milwaukee 
hetween Chicago- Milwaukee, Wis., and St. 
Paul, Minn.-Minneapolis will be drawn by 
Diesel power when the new equipment is 
placed into service, Mr. Buford stated. In 
addition, Diesels will be used on all of the 
wad’s passenger trains between Chicago 
and Madison, Wis., Mason City, Iowa, and 
sjoux Falls, S. D. 

The Milwaukee president pointed out that 
tie 20 new switchers will contribute ma- 
terially to the road’s program to Dieselize 
ts terminals. The new equipment will 
pring the total number of Diesel-electric 
locomotives on the Milwaukee to'175. 


either 


Steam Locomotive Servicing 
Plants for Poland 


Looking to the rehabilitation of the Polish 
railways, the Republic of Poland, through 
the Polish American Supply Corporation, 
New York, has awarded a contract to the 
Ross & White Co., Chicago, for the equip- 
ment for 10 “N&W” type multiple-track 
locomotive cinder plants, and two 500-ton 
and one 300-ton locomotive coaling plants 
with sanding equipment. Ross & White will 
do all the engineering work and prepare the 
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drawings, while the construction work will 
te done by the Polish railways. The con- 
tract price is $250,000. 


SIGNALING 


The Cuicaco, BurLtincton & QUINCY 
has ordered materials from the General 
Railway Signal Company for the installation 
of Type-K centralized traffic control on 24.1 
mi. of single track between Machens, Mo., 
and Old Monroe. The control machine, to 
be installed at Old Monroe, 22.5 mi. from 
the most distant control point, will have a 
4-in. panel equipped with 29 track in- 
dication lights, a 22-pen train recorder, and 
2) levers for the control of 10 switch 
machines, an electric switch lock, and 42 
signals. This order also includes equip- 
ment for an all-relay electric interlocking to 
control a bridge gauntlet between West 
Alton, Mo., and Bellefontaine. The 10- by 
l8-in. control panel, to be located at West 
Alton, will have 6 track indication lights 
and 2 levers for the control of 4 signals. 
Type-K relays, switch roller bearings, 
Model-SD dual-control electric switch 
machines, Type-SA_ searchlight signals, 
Model-9A electric switch locks, and welded 
- instrument cases are included in this 
order, 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Battrmore & Onto has ordered 20 
1500-hp Diesel-electric freight units from 
the Electro-Motive Division of the General 
Motors Corporation for delivery during the 
second quarter of 1948. 


The CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 
two 3-unit 4,500-hp. Diesel-electric road 
locomotives from the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of the General Motors Corporation. 
In making the announcement, R. C. 
Vaughan, chairman and president, cau- 
tioned against underrating the worth of 
steam locomotives. The modern steam en- 
gine, he said, is the product of more than 















































































a century of motive power technology and 
many factors must be weighed in evaluat- 
ing the merits of the two forms of motive 
power. 


The Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
placed orders for 22 Diesel-electric units. 
Fifteen 1,500-hp. freight units, to be deliv- 
ered in March, 1949, and 6 2,000-hp pas- 
senger units, to be delivered in January, 
1949, will be built by the Electro-Motive 
Division of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and 1 1,500-hp. switcher, to be deliv- 
ered next month, will be constructed by the 
American Locomotive Company. 


The Kansas City SOUTHERN has ordered 
10 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives from the Electro-Motive Division 
of the General Motors Corporation. Deliv- 
ery is scheduled for the second quarter of 
1948. 


The Loutstana & ARKANSAS has ord- 
ered one 2-000-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
unit from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. for 
delivery during the second quarter of 1948. 


The MinneaApotis, St. Paut & SAULT 
Ste. Marie recently received one of five 
3,000-hp. Diesel electric freight locomotives 
on order with the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation. The rail- 
road has also ordered five similiar units 
from the American Locomotive Company, 
the delivery of which is expected during the 
first half of 1948. The authority to purchase 
the ten locomotives was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 31. 


The NortHERN PacirFic has ordered 5 
Diesel-electric locomotives. Three 1,500- 
hp. road-switching locomotives will be built 
by the Baldwin Locomotives Works and 
2 6,000-hp. freight locomotives by the 
Electro-Motive Division of the General 
Motors Corporation. 


The PittspsurcH & SHAWMUT has pur- 
chased five booster-equipped Mikado-type 
steam locomotives from the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville. 


The WaBaSH is inquiring for seven 1,000- 
hp. and three 660-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ers. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Carson County is inquiring for 
300 70-ton hopper cars. 


The CHESAPEAKE & Ouro has ordered 
200 50-ton 50%4-ft. automobile box cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company for 
delivery in May, 1948. The cars, to be 
built at Mt. Vernon, II1., will cost $1,340,000. 


The Exein, Jotret & EASTERN is inquir- 
ing for 300 50-ton coke cars. 


The NasuviLte, CHATrANooca & St. 
Louis is inquiring for 50 70-ton gondola 
cars. 


The NortHern Pactric has ordered 500 
box cars and 200 flat cars from its Brainerd, 
Minn., shops. This order is in addition to 
that for 1,000 50-ton box cars (see Railway 
Age of April 19), which are scheduled to 
be completed at Brainerd in March of next 


year. 








The SouTHERN PacrFic SysTEM is in- 
quiring for 3,350 50-ton box cars, 2,650 flat 
cars, 3,400 gondola cars, 350 70-ton covered 
hopper cars and 80 steel cabooses. In mak- 
ing the announcement, President A. T. 
Mercier said actual placing of the orders 
would be expedited with a view to secur- 
ing earliest possible delivery. Shortages 
of materials and construction difficulties, 
he pointed out, have held back deliveries 
of the railroad’s previous large orders. New 
freight equipment is coming through now 
in some quantity but still not at the rate 
predicted by builders some months ago. 
The new box cars will be of wood-lined 
steel construction for general service and 
the covered hopper cars will be particularly 
suited to the transportation of granular 
products. Among the gondola cars will 
be some 60-ft. units with drop-ends, espe- 
cially useful in the handling of long timber 
and steel shipments, while others are to be 
50-ton 41-ft. units for hauling sugar beets. 
The flat cars will include 50-ton capacity 
40-ft. and 70-ton capacity 53-ft. lengths and 
the cabooses are to be provided with “bay 
windows” instead of cupolas. 


The WasasuH has ordered 20 cabooses 
and 118 gondola cars from its Decatur, 
Ill., shops. The road is also inquiring for 
100 50-ft. box cars, 50 65-ft. gondolas and 
50 “economy loader” merchandise cars. 


Abandonments 





Minneapotis & St. Lourts.—Following 
the recommendations of Examiner P. C. 
Albus’ proposed report, to which “no ex- 
ceptions were filed,” Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had denied 
this road’s application for authority .to 
abandon a branch line extending 2.5 miles 
from Lynnville Junction, Iowa, to Lynn- 
ville. As noted in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 27, page 80, where the examiner’s 
report was reviewed, the abandonment was 
sought in connection with “long-range 
plans” of the applicant to substitute Diesel- 
electric power for steam power in the gen- 
eral territory between Oskaloosa and Des 
Moines, and to provide a new route be- 
tween those points via its New Sharon- 
Newton branch. The condition of the 
Lynnville branch, which connects with the 
New Sharon-Newton branch at Lynnville 
Junction, is such that the Diesels could not 
be operated over it. Noting that it will be 
“some time’ before the applicant’s plans 
are consummated, the division also found 
that the line sought to be abandoned had 
not been generally unprofitable from a sys- 
tem-revenue standpoint. However, the ad- 
verse ruling is “without prejudice to the 
renewal of the application at such time as 
the applicant can show that the traffic 
available to it in the tributary territory is 
insufficient to pay the costs of operating 
the line.” 


New Jersey & New Yorx.—This road’s 
trustee has applied to the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission for authority to aban- 
don a 1.2-mile section of its Haverstraw 
branch—from Thiells, N. Y., to Stony 
Point Junction. 
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Car Service 





I. C. C. Service Order No. 244 (third 
revised), which provides rules for the dis- 
tribution of grain cars at country loading 
points in periods of car shortage, has been 
modified by Amendment No. 1, which set 
back the expiration date from December 
31 until December 31, 1948. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 620 (revised), 
which prohibits the light-weighing of cars 
placed at the ports for loading with import 
freight, has been modified by Amendment 
No. 4, which set back the expiration date 
from December 1 until February 29, 1948. 

The Office of Defense Transportation has 
issued two additional general permits and 
another special direction, which modify the 
provisions of General Order ODT 18-A, 
the minimum-loading order for carload 
freight. General Permit ODT 18-A, Re- 
vised-34, effective from November 28 until 
January 31, -1948, relates to mixed ship- 
ments of onions and Irish potaties ; General 
Permit 18-A, Revised-35, effective from 
December 1, relates to shipments of seed 
potatoes; and Special Direction ODT 
18-A-2A, Amendment 8, effective from De- 
cember 1, relates to the loading of Irish 
potatoes. 


Supply Trade 





William Smurdon has been appointed 
a sales representative of the George B. 
Cross Company, at Chicago, sales outlet 
for S. Karpen & Bros., manufacturers of 
transportation seating. 


Jerry M. Gruitch, formerly vice-pres- 
ident in charge of engineering and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the O. A. 
Sutton Corporation, has been appointed 
director of research and development of 
the American Car & Foundry Co. Mr. 





Jerry M. Gruitch 


Gruitch’s earliest work was with the Ford 
Motor Company from 1921 to 1929, where 
he advanced from apprentice toolmaker to 
personnel supervisor. Between 1929 and 
1933 he studied engineering at the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan. In 1934 he joined 
the Chrysler Corporation as experimental 
engineer and by 1941 he had been promoted 
to chief engineer of research and develop- 
ment of heating and refrigeration in the 
company’s Airtemp division. From 1941 
to 1945 he served in the army. After 
leaving the service Mr. Gruitch was ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer at the 
Dodge division of Chrysler, holding that 
position until he joined O. A. Sutton. 


The National Brake Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of W. O. Bus- 
senius & Co. as mid-western representa- 
tive for the sale and service of Peacock 





W. O. Bussenius 


brake equipment. W. O. Bussenius & Co 
will have headquarters at 310 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. 


Lee S. Coulter, whose appointment as 
manager of the industrial sales division of 
the American Hoist & Derrick Co. was 
reported in Railway Age of November 8, 
joined the firm as a stenographer in the 





Lee S. Coulter 


sales department in May, 1929. Three years 
later he was appointed secretary to the as- 
sistant sales manager and in 1935 he was 
named general sales correspondent for the 
company. In 1941 Mr. Coulter was engaged 
in handling contract correspondence and 
scheduling orders for the War and Navy 
Departments and the United States Mari- 
time Commission. 








The appointment has been announced of 
the Industrial Equipment Compan 
Louisville, Ky., as a distributor of ek 
entire line of industrial hose, belting ang 
packing of the Hewitt rubber division of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 


Norman L. Deuble has joined the 
metallurgical engineering staff of the Cli- 
max Molybdenum Company. Before 
joining Climax Molybdenum, Mr. Deuble 
was with the M. W. Kellogg Company in 
charge of special processes and the work 
in the high temperature laboratory, 


W. V. O’Brien has been appointed as. 
sistant geheral manager of sales for the 
apparatus department of the General Elec. 
tric Company. 


OBITUARY 


Frederick Albert Croft, vice-president 
and assistant general manager of the Mag- 
nus Metal Division of the National Lead 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on November 20, in the Evanston 
(Ill.) Hospital. Mr. Croft was born in 
Chicago on November 1, 1880, and attended 
public schools and business college in that 





Frederick Albert Croft 


city. In 1908, he was appointed assistant 
manager of the St. Louis (Mo.) plant of 
the Hewitt Manufacturing Company (later 
Magnus Metal Company), and he was giv- 
en jurisdiction over the operations of all 
of the Magnus western plants in 1927. Mr. 
Croft was appointed vice-president and as- 


_sistant general manager of the Magnus 


Metal Division, National Lead Company, 
in 1936. 


Construction 





Atiantic Coast Line.—This road has 
authorized a project involving the laying of 
300 feet of double track and the construc- 
tion of a concrete pile and slab approach 
trestle to replace an open deck timber 
trestle over McGirts creek, near Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The probable cost is $121,200. 


BattrmorE & Onto. —. This road has 
awarded contracts for the following pro 
jects, the estimated total cost of which is 
$1,209,000: To C. F. Englehart, Ine, 
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vitsburgh, Pa., for _constructing bridge 
/95 at Cincinnati, Ohio, and the placement 
¢ fill east of Mill Creek, also at Cin- 
nati; to the Otis Elevator Company, 
batimore, Md., for increasing the capac- 
ies of four elevators at Pier 8 in Balti- 
ore; to the Huffman-Wolfe Company, 
philadelphia, Pa., for remodeling _com- 
pressed alr facilities at Willard, Ohio; to 
ihe Geo. F. Hazelwood Compaay, Cumber- 
und, Md., for an improvement to a freight 
ansfer platform at Cumberland ;~to the 
Poirier & McLane Corp., New York, for 
ading, excavation and masonry for the 
iyndations of coal handling facilities at 
Howland Hook, N. Y.; to the Acme Con- 
¢ruction Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
rading and drainage in a new yard at 
Parma, Ohio, as well as the construction of 
ack in the yard to serve a parts plant of 
the General Motors Corporation ; and to the 
Empire Construction Company, Baltimore, 
for constructing banana-handling facilities 
it Locust Point, Baltimore. 


Curcaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—This 
nad has awarded the following contracts 
for construction jobs, the costs of which are 













sown in parenthesis: to C. C. Summers & 
(o. of Rock Island, Ill., and the Truscon 
tel Company of Chicago, for the con- 
truction of a Diesel inspection pit and shed, 
t Silvis, Ill. ($85,254); to the Kucharo 
onstruction Company of Des Moines, 
owa, for the erection of a concrete-and- 
rick garage, 80 ft. by 280 ft., to be used by 


br the construction of freight facilities, to 
include a 42 ft. by 170 ft. office and ware- 
house building and a 44 ft. by 361 ft. cov- 
ered platform, with necessary driveways, at 
Kansas City, Kan., ($125,000) ; and to J. W. 
Bateson Company of Dallas, Texas, for the 
tonstruction of new freight handling facili- 
ties at Dallas, to include a 30 ft. by 36 ft. 
ifice, a 30 ft. by 105 ft. enclosed warehouse, 
130 ft. by 90 ft. covered concrete platform 
and a 34 ft. by 70 ft. wood dock ($70,000). 
The railroad’s own forces are performing 









lor Stading, bridge and culvert work has 
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the necessary track laying and surfacing 
vork coincident with the construction of 
7 mi. of new line at McPherson, Kan., at 
t cost of $523,000. This line—which will 
eplace 4.23 mi. of present line, including 
€ present passenger station and grounds— 
vill eliminate 100 deg. of curvature, reduce 
maximum curve from six deg. to one deg. 
and eliminate seven street crossings. In 
onnection with the project, the following 
ontracts have been awarded : to the Stamey 
Lonstruction Company of Hutchinson, Kan., 
for grading and concrete box culverts; to 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
if Middletown, Ohio, for metal pipe cul- 
rerts; to the List & Weatherly Construction 
(o. of Kansas City, Mo., for bridges; and 
ON. F. English of Hutchinson, for a new 
tight and passenger station. 

The railroad is also performing the track 


eying and surfacing work in connection 


ith two similar jobs, at Butterfield, Ark., 


nd Dallas, Texas. At the former city, the 


vad is constructing 4.5 mi. of spur track to 
ttve the National Lead Company, at an 
stimated cost of $380,000. The contract 








been let to the McGeorge Contracting Com- 
pany of Pine Bluff, Ark. At Dallas, the 
Rock Island will construct 12,706 ft. of 
trackage to serve the Trinity industrial 
district, at estimated cost of $197,840. The 
grading and culvert pipe work will be per- 
formed by Kiewit & Condon-Cunningham 
of Omaha, Neb. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—The company 
forces of this railroad are engaged in the 
following construction projects, the esti- 
mated costs of which are shown in paren- 
thesis: Yard improvements at DeCoursey, 
Ky., to include the construction of a 24-ft. 
extension on a 40-ft. concrete arch culvert, 
the installation of subdrainage in present fill, 
the installation of new double track scales, 
the construction of a 40-ft. by 80-ft. two- 
story frame yard office and the erection of 
additional flood light towers ($188,174) ; 
joint construction with the Southern of two 
interchange tracks totaling 5,537 ft., at Wil- 
loughby (West Knoxville), Tenn., the cost 
to be borne equally by the two railroads 
(90,000) ; improvement of the South Louis- 
ville (Ky.) car repair shops to provide 
better facilities and to expedite freight car 
repairs ($178,188) ; and the construction of 
a second floor to the Corbin (Ky.) pas- 
senger station and the building of a 34-ft. 
by 50-ft. motor car repair shop at that 
point ($51,317). Authority has been re- 
ceived by the L. & N. to install a system of 
pneumatic tubes in the yards at DeCoursey, 
Ky., designed to speed up ‘train movement 
and messenger service. The estimated cost 
of this work is $30,230. No contract has 
been awarded. 


New York CEntTRAL.—This road has 
awarded a contract to the J. F. Fitzgerald 
Construction Company, Boston, Mass., for 
the construction of a passenger station at 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Patapsco & Back Rivers.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road, which serves the 
Baltimore, Md., industrial area, to con- 
struct two line extensions totaling 3.4 miles 
in length. The new facilities, which would 
cost an estimated $1,033,971, would include 
improved arrangements for the interchange 
of traffic with the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more & Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Plans_ whereby _ this 
road proposes to improve its facilities for 
interchanging traffic with the Patapsco & 
Back Rivers in the Baltimore, Md., area 
have been approved by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The ap- 
proval came in a report which authorizes 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, 
P. R. R. lessor, to construct a 6-mile line 
from its Bay View yard along the west 
side of Back river to a point where it would 
connect with the Patapsco. The estimated 
cost of the new line is $2,126,066. 


SouTHERN Paciric-Texas & New Or- 
LEANS-TEXAS & Paciric-ELt Paso SoutH- 
ERN.—These roads have applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for approval 
of new construction and abandonments in- 
volved in a joint plan to rearrange their 
tracks and thus eliminate certain grade 
crossings in El Paso, Tex. 


Overseas 





Great Britain.—The London & North 
Eastern is planning the purchase of 176 
350-hp. Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives to replace 217 steam locomotives now 
in use. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Joseph W. Klein, whose election as 
vice-president and traffic manager of the 
Midland Valley, the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf and the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka, 
with headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of November 22, 
began his railroad career as a clerk in the 
traffic department of the M. V., at Musko- 
gee, Okla., in 1910. He became city freight 





Joseph W. Klein 


agent at Tulsa in 1915, and was later pro- 
moted successively to commercial agent and 
general agent. During World War I he 
served as a lieutenant in the 36th Engineers, 
which was attached o the Transportation 
Corps in France and Germany. Upon the 
termination of the war, Mr. Klein was ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the M. V., 
and in 1931 he was further advanced to 
freight traffic manager. The following 
year he was promoted to traffic manager, 
which position he held at the time of his 
recent election as vice-president and traffic 
manager of the three companies. 


Frank A. Murphy, general freight agent 
of the Maine Central, has been promoted 
to assistant to the vice-president—traffic, 
with headquarters as before at Portland, 
Me. Mr. Murphy was born at Calais, Me., 
on October 30, 1889, and commenced his 
railroad career with the Maine Central, 
after graduation from Calais Academy, as 
a baggagemaster at Calais in August, 1908. 
He remained there as freight agent and as 
cashier until he enlisted in the U. S. Army 
in 1918. Returning to the Maine Central, 
he was appointed cashier at Skowhegan, 
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Me., in 1921 and in 1924 he was promoted 
to traveling freight agent at Calais. He 
was general agent at Presque Isle, Me., and 
Bangor, and New York, successively, being 
promoted to assistant general freight agent 





Frank A, Murphy 


at Portland in 1935. Mr. Murphy was ap- 
pointed general freight agent at Portland 
in February, 1946, which position he held 
until his recent promotion to assistant to 
the vice-president—traffic. 


Lewis Fisher Ormond, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant vice-president—accounts 
of the Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, 
N. C., was reported in Railway Age of 
November 29, was born at Austin, Tex., 
on August 8, 1894. He entered railroad 
service on July 1, 1912, with the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe at Galveston, Tex., 
serving until April 1, 1920, in various cleri- 
cal positions in the accounting department. 
Mr. Ormond then became field accountant 





Lewis Fisher Ormond 


for the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion and from March 1, 1921, to April 28, 
1937, he served in various positions from 
examiner of accounts to chief accountant 
and auditor in field service of the Bureau 
of Accounts, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. From May 1, 1937, to March 18, 
1943, Mr. Ormond was assistant comptrol.- 
ler of the Atlantic Coast Line, the Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina, the Winston- 
Salem Southbound and other A.C.L. sub- 
sidiaries. On March 18, 1943, Mr. Ormond 
was appointed comptroller of the A.C.L. 
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and assistant comptroller of subsidiaries, 
which positions he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as assistant vice-president—ac- 
counts. 


S. O. Rentschler, general manager of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the railroad by its board of directors 
on November 26. A photograph of Mr. 
Rentschler and a sketch of his career ap- 
peared in Railway Age of December 14, 
1946, in connection with his promotion to 
general manager. 


F. S. Hales, assistant to president of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, has been 
appointed vice-president — operation, with 
headquarters as before at Cleveland, Ohio. 


William M. Long, whose appointment - 


as assistant vice-president of the Illinois 
Terminal at St. Louis, Mo., was reported 
in Railway Age of November 8, was born 
on March 29, 1889, at Peoria, Ill., and began 
his railroad career with the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis as a telegraph 
operator in 1907, at Mackinaw, Ill. His 
subsequent career included service with the 
Chicago & Alton (now part of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio) at Bloomington, IIl., and 





William M, Long 


Peoria; with the Illinois Central as city 
freight agent successively at Peoria and 
Omaha, Neb., and later as an employee in 
its service bureau at Chicago and as city 
freight and passenger agent at Peoria; and 
with the Illinois Traction System (now 
Illinois Terminal), at Peoria, as traveling 
freight and passenger agent. Mr. Long 
became general agent of the Illinois Ter- 
minal at Peoria in 1925, and was advanced 
to assistant general freight agent at Chicago 
in 1929. He was promoted to northern 
traffic manager at Chicago in 1939, and re- 
mained in that position until 1941, when he 
was transferred to New York as eastern 
traffic manager. He was serving in the 
latter capacity at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. 


J. Roy Warner, chief clerk to the vice- 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant to vice-president, 
accounting and freight claims, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md. Mr. Warner 
entered the service of the Baltimore & 
Qhio in the accounting department in 1919. 
He advanced through various positions in 
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the accounting department and was an 
pointed accountant in November, 1938 










Earl T. Moore, vice-president and gen. 
eral manager in charge of operatibns and 
maintenance of the Central of Penngylyar; 
(a wholly owned subsidiary of the Central 
of New Jersey), was elected president of 
the Central of Pennsylvania at a gpeciai 
meeting of the stockholders at Marc 
Chunk, Pa., on November 24. Mr. Moore 
succeeds William Wyer, who has resigned 
as president and as a member of the board 
of directors. Mr. Moore is ‘also chie 
executive officer of the Central of Ney 
Jersey. Arthur C. Tosh, chief operating 
officer of the Central of New Jersey, ha 
been appointed also vice-president and gen. 
eral manager in charge of operations anj 
maintenance of the Central of Pennsylvania, 
succeeding Mr. Moore. 







































































Fred A. Dawson, general manager of 
the New York Central’s line Buffalo anj 
“East, has been appointed vice-president 
line Buffalo and East, with headquarter 
as before at New York, succeeding A, H, 
Wright, who has retired after 47 years 
of service with the New York Central, 

Mr. Dawson was born at Lima, Ohio, on 
July 1, 1891, and entered railroad service 
on January 1, 1910, as clerk in the office of 
the superintendent of freight transportation, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(New York Central). Mr. Dawson served 
in various capacities with that road uti 
June 1, 1929, when he was appointed super. 
intendent car service. Five months later he 
became assistant superintendent freight 
transportation and on September 1, 1937, 
was promoted to superintendent freight 
transportation, C. C. C. & St. L. th 
November 1, 1942, he became superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati Terminal division 








Fred A. Dawson 


of the New York Central at Cincinnal, 
Ohio, and two months later he was ft 
loughed to the U. S. government as & 
sociate deputy solid fuel administrator / 
war at Washington, D. C. From Jamu 
to September, 1944, Mr. Dawson was supe 
intendent of the Ohio division of the Né 
York Central at Springfield, Ohio, and! 
the latter date he became managef 

freight transportation at New York. # 
became general manager, line East ® 
August 1, 1946, which position he held 
his recent appointment as vice-president. 
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Mr. Wright was born at Putnam, N. Y., 
on May 17, 1878, and entered railroad ser- 
vice on November 30, 1900, as clerk with the 
New York Central at Rotterdam Junction, 
N. Y. He then served in various other 
capacities on this road, including assistant 
trainmaster of the Mohawk and River di- 
visions. Mr. Wright was appointed tran- 
master of the River division on October 1, 
1913, being promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of that division on April 1, 1923, 
and superintendent on December 16, 1924. 
On January 1, 1927, he was appointed as- 
sistant to general-superintendent of the New 
York Terminal district and on February 1, 
1930, he became assistant to assistant gen- 
eral manager at New York. Nine months 
later he was appointed assistant to general 
superintendent of the New York Terminal 
district becoming assistant superintendent 


of that district on October 10, 1931, and * 


superintendent of the New York Terminal 
district and River division on May 1, 1932. 
Mr. Wright was appointed assistant general 
manager at Syracuse, N. Y., on November 
1, 1937, and became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager at New York on January 1, 
1941, relinquishing the title of general man- 
ager last year, but remaining vice-president 
until his retirement on November 30. 


FINANCIAL & LEGAL 
ACCOUNTING 


A. S. Trundle, Jr., whose appointment 
as comptroller of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Wilmington, N. C., was reported in 
Railway Age of November 29, was born at 
Leesburg, Va., on June 11, 1900. Mr. 
Trundle entered railroad service in 1918 
as a clerk in the fuel department of the 
Southern at Washington, D. C., where he 
remained until November, 1920, when he 
entered the service of the Atlantic Coast 
Line. He served successively as secretary 
in the office of the general manager at 
Wilmington, secretary to executive vice- 
president, and in the accounting department, 





A. S. Trundle, Jr. 


office of the auditor of disbursements, until 
February, 1927, when he became traveling 
auditor. From January 1, 1930, to May, 
1937, Mr. Trundle served successively as 
assistant general bookkeeper, general book- 
keeper and chief clerk in the office of the 
comptroller. On the latter date he was ap- 
pointed assistant to comptroller, becoming 
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assistant comptroller (junior) on October 
1, 1941, and assistant comptroller (senior) 
on March 18, 1943, holding the latter posi- 
tion at the time of his recent appointment 
as comptroller. 


J. J. Murray, chief clerk in the office of 
the auditor of disbursements of the Great 
Northern at St. Paul, Minn., became audi- 
tor of disbursements on December 1, suc- 
ceeding H. J. Sturner, who retired on 
that date. Mr. Sturner joined the G. N. 
as a clerk in 1900, advancing to chief 
clerk in the office of the auditor of disburse- 
ments in 1913. In 1916, he became train 
statistics accountant, and had held the posi- 
tion of auditor of disbursements since 1921. 


Charles L. Dautrich has been appointed 
district freight claim agent of the Southern 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, a newly-created posi- 
tion. 


OPERATING 


Walter C. Owens, whose retirement 
as general manager of the Canadian 
National’s Western region, at Winnipeg, 
Man., was reported in Railway Age of No- 


vember 15, was born on October 29, 1882, . 


at Manitou, Man., and began his railroad 
career in 1904 in the legal department of the 
Canadian Northern (now Canadian Nation- 
al). He subsequently held various posi- 
tions, including those of clerk in the con- 
struction department, freight brakeman, 
conductor, trainmaster, and assistant di- 
vision superintendent. Mr. Owens was ap- 
pointed superintendent at Kamloops, B. C., 





Walter C. Owens 


in 1925, and was transferred to Winnipeg in 
1927. His next position was that of super- 
intendent of freight train service at Mon- 
treal, Que., after which he became general 
superintendent of the Saskatchewan district 
at Saskatoon. He held a similar position 
from 1936 to 1939 at Edmonton, Alta., and 
became general superintendent of trans- 
portation at Winnipeg in the latter year. 
He was further advanced to assistant gen- 
eral manager at. Winnipeg in 1942 and to 
general manager there in 1944. Mr. Owens 
was serving in the latter capacity at the 
time of his retirement. 


Howard H. Sparling, whose promotion 
to general manager of the Canadian Na- 
tional’s Western region at Winnipeg, Man., 
was reported in Railway Age of November 


News Depariment continued on next left-hand page. 


15, was born on November 18, 1883, 
Rockwood, Ont., and began his railroad 
career in 1901 as an operator with the 
Grand Trunk (now part of the C, N, R), 
Mr. Sparling subsequently served in various 





Howard H. Sparling 


positions until 1929, when he became super- 
intendent of transportation of the C. N. R, 
with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta. He 
became division superintendent at the latter 
point in 1939, and in 1942 was appointed 
general superintendent of the Saskatchewan 
division, at Saskatoon. Mr. Sparling was 
transferred to Edmonton in February of 
1944 as general superintendent of the 
Alberta district, and in November of that 
year was made chief of transportation at 
Montreal, Que. In May, 1946, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the 
Winnipeg region, at Winnipeg, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


James J. Frawley, assistant general 
manager of the New York Central line 
Buffalo and East, has been promoted to 
general manager, line East, with head- 
quarters as before at Syracuse, N. Y,, 





James J. Frawley 


succeeding Fred A. Dawson, who has 
been appointed vice-president, line East. 
Mr. Frawley was born at Buffalo, N. Y 
in 1888, and entered railroad service i 
1902 as telegraph messenger with the New 
York Central at Buffalo. He was appointed 
telegraph operator in 1906; train dispatcher 
at Buffalo in 1914; yardmaster at Erie, 
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With reduced clearance volume (space 
between intake valves and piston at end of 
groke) more economical use is made of the 
steam admitted to cylinders. 












With larger steam flow areas and faster 





valve openings, steam enters the cylinder 
with smaller pressure drop. This increases 
the amount of steam admitted for a given 
cut-off — increases the power output for a 








given cut-off, or permits the use of a shorter 
and more economical cut-off for a given 


power output. 
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STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Hs Clearance volume with piston valve 


Clearance volume with Franklin System 
PA of Steam Distribution 


Intake valves close at 20% of stroke 
(20% cut off) 















Poppet valve starts exe 
hausting after piston has 
travelled 85% 





Piston valve starts exhaust- 
ing after piston has trav- 
elled 52% 







Piston-valve exhaust closes after 
75% of back stroke 


















Poppet-valve exhaust closes after 80% of back stroke. 


WITH 


THE FRANKLIN SYSTEM 
OF STEAM DISTRIBUTION 


These indicator cdrds represent a locomotive equipped with 
the Franklin System of Steam Distribution and a locomotive, 
identical in all other respects, equipped with piston valves. 
Both cards are based on high-speed operation at 20% cut-off. 

As can be seen, the engine equipped with poppet valves 
can utilize full boiler capacity because of the larger steam flow 
areas and the faster opening and closing of valves. It develops 
more horsepower per pound of steam. It uses less fuel and water 


to deliver a given horsepower output. 






FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO * MONTREAL 


BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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Pa., in 1916; trainmaster at Erie in 1918 
and assistant superintendent of the Erie 
division in 1937. Mr. Frawley became 
superintendent of the Erie division in 1940 
and was appointed assistant -to general 
manager, line West, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1943. He was advanced to assistant 
general manager at Cleveland, in November, 
1945, transferring to Syracuse in Septem- 
ber, 1947. 


J. P. Spears has been appointed train- 
master of the Panhandle & Santa Fe (part 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe), 
with headquarters at Tulsa, Okla. 


Robert G. Claiborne, superintendent of 
the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Southern at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding 
Robert F. Logan, who has been appointed 
chief engineer maintenance of way and 
structures at Knoxville, Tenn. 


Charles C. Robinson, acting superin- 
tendent of car service of the Chicago, Indi- 
anapolis & Louisville, with headquarters at 
LaFayette, Ind., has been appointed super- 
intendent of car service at that point. He 
succeeds Henry J. Molke, who has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of car 
service at his own request, due to ill 
health. 


Edward Marksheffel, whose retirement 
as general superintendent of the Union 
Pacific’s south-central district, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was reported in Railway Age 
of November 8, was born in Manhattan, 
Kan., and received his higher education at 
Kansas State College. He joined the U. P 
in 1899 as a messenger in his home town. 
and was advanced through the ranks to 
cashier. Later he transferred to the oper- 
ating department of the road and held 
positions successively as brakeman and con- 
ductor. He became associated with the 
Denver & Rio Grande (now Denver & Rio 
Grande Western) in 1905, and subsequently 
entered the employ of the Nevada Northern. 
Rejoining the U. P. in 1907, Mr. Mark- 
sheffel advanced to the position of courtesy 
director and to terminal superintendent at 
Los Angeles in 1937. He had held the posi- 
tion of general superintendent since 1943. 


TRAFFIC 


R. Bert Weaver, whose promotion to 
general passenger agent of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio, at Chicago, IIl., was reported in 


Railway Age of October 11, was born on | 


September 23, 1899, at St. Louis, Mo., 
and entered the service of the Chicago & 
Alton (now G. M. & O.) in 1918 as ticket 
stock man. He subsequently held positions 
as station passenger agent, cashier and 
refund clerk. In 1922 he was appointed 
city passenger agent at Peoria, Ill., and 
in 1924 was transferred to Chicago. His 
next positions were, successively, those of 
traveling passenger agent, general agent in 
the passenger department and assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent. Mr. Weaver held the 
latter position at the time of his new 
appointment. 


Walter Ovens, passenger traffic repre- 
sentative in the London office of the Cana- 
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dian National, has been promoted to dis- 
trict passenger agent there. 


William A. Springall, division freight 
agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
and passenger agent at that point. 


J. R. Mansfield has been appointed 
general agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
succeeding C. L. Brown, who has retired. 


W. R. Tice, assistant general freight 
agent’ of the Missouri-lllinois at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed general freight 
agent at that city. Mr. Tice’s former posi- 
tion has been abolished. 


Charles S. McDonald, whose promv- 
tion to merchandise traffic manager of the 
Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of November 29, 
was born on April 2, 1901, at Montgomery, 
Tex. He received his higher education at 
night schools in Dallas, and completed an 
advance course in transportation at the 
Texas Commerce Law School in 1939. Mr. 
McDonald entered railway service in 1918 
with the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe (part 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe) as an 
assistant to the local agent at Montgomery 





Charles S. McDonald 


In 1919, he joined the T. & P. at Dallas as 
a mail and ‘file clerk in the overcharge 
claims bureau and subsequently advanced 
through various clerical positions in the 
office of the auditor of freight receipts. Mr. 
McDonald was transferred in 1928 to the 
general freight traffic department, where he 
advanced to the positions of assistant 
general merchandise traffic agent of the 
T. & P. and assistant general freight agent 
of the road’s motor transport company in 
1939. He became acting general merchan- 
dise traffic agent of the T. & P. in 1945. 
advancing the following year to general 
merchandise traffic agent. Mr. McDonald 
was serving in the latter capacity at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


J. W. Switzer, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central at Chicago, 
on December 1 became assistant to general 
passenger traffic manager, with headquarters 
remaining at Chicago. S. W. Bone, gen- 
eral passenger agent, has been advanced 
to passenger traffic manager, and T. E. 
Nerland, assistant general passenger agent, 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 





succeeds 


Mr. Bone as general Passeng 
agent. 


Harry J. Cartier, district freight 
resentative of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
been appointed general freight agent a 
Detroit, Mich. John H. Kuntz, general 
freight agent at Chicago, has been trans. 
ferred to Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. H. Mayo, chief clerk to the general 
freight traffic manager of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, has been appointed assistant gen. 
eral freight agent at Richmond, Va, sp. 
ceeding W. K. Weisiger, who has retira 
after 35 years of service. R. P, Vay 
Voorst, city passenger agent at Cincinnati 
Ohio, has been appointed district passenger 
agent at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding thy 
late John J. Mulrooney, whose death o 

_ November 9 was reported in Railway Aq 
of November 22. : 


H. J. Polack, assistant fuel traffic map. 
ager of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Chicago, has retired after 56 years of 
service with the road. 


F. N. Hicks, passenger traffic manage 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul § 
Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, wil 
retire on December 31, at his own reques, 
after more than 47 years of railroad service 


Everett D. Davis, freight traffic man. 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohio at Rochester, 
N. Y., has been transferred to New York 
succeeding Paul §. Phenix, who is re 
tiring after 27 years with this company. 

Mr. Phenix was born at Portland, Me, 
on January 8, 1894, attended Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and received his A. B. degre 
from Yale in 1916. He entered railroad 
service in 1917 as industrial survey agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, in which capacity 
he continued until 1921, with the exception 
of service in the U. S. Army from 1918 to 





Paul S. Phenix 


1920, as second lieutenant Air Service pilot 
In 1921 Mr. Phenix became division freight 
agent of the B. & O. at Cumberland, Md, 
transferring to New York the followim 
year. He was appointed assistant g 
freight agent at New York in 1925 and be 
came general New England agent at Bo 
ton, Mass., in 1928. In 1937 he was # 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager # 
New York, being promoted to freight traf 
manager at New York in 1944, which poe 
tion he held until his retirement. 
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SPECIAL 


W. R. Allen has been appointed safety 
supervisor of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with headquarters at Slaton, Tex. 


A. Ernest Larsen, former Federal Bu- 
reau of nvestigation agent, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager, prevention and 
security department of the Railway Express 
Agency, New York. 


Chester D. Palmer, Jr., advertising 
assistant of the Norfolk & Western, has 
been appointed assistant advertising man- 
ager, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., 
succeeding R. N. Dickinson, whose death 
on November 14 was reported in Railway 
Age of November 22. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


H. D. Walker, special engineer of the 
[Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to principal as- 
sistant engineer there, succeeding Maro 
Johnson, who has retired after more than 
49 years of service with the railroad. E. 
R. Word, supervisor of track at East St. 
Louis, Ill., has been advanced to assistant 
engineer at Chicago. C. J. Wallace has 
been appointed engineer of design. 


Edgar Bennett, chief engineer mainte- 
nance of way and structures of the Central 
lines of the Southern at Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been transferred to the Eastern lines 
at Charlotte, N. C., succeeding Theodore 
M. von Sprecken, who has been appointed 
assistant to the chief engineer (system) at 
Washington, D. C. Robert F. Logan, 
superintendent at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
appointed chief engineer maintenance of 
way and structures at Knoxville, to suc- 
eeed Mr. Bennett. 


MECHANICAL 


F. O. Fernstrom, who has been re- 
lieved, at his own request, as shop super- 
intendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been appointed master mechanic at that 
point, succeeding A. M. Martinson, who 

- has retired after 50 years of service with 
the railroad. Mr. Fernstrom is succeeded 
by F. W. Bunce, master mechanic at 
Chicago, who in turn is replaced by Barry 
Glen. E. L. Grote, assistant shop super- 
intendent at Milwaukee, has been appointed 
acting division master mechanic at Mason 


City, Iowa. 


R. F. Batchman, general foreman en- 
ginehouse at Englewood, IIl., of the New 
York Central, has been appointed assistant 
master mechanic at DeWitt, N. Y. 


G. S. Robertson, general foreman of 
the Fort Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley (both parts of the Burling- 
ton Lines), at Childress, Tex., has been 
promoted to superintendent of motive power 
there, succeeding J. L. Roach, who has 
retired. 


W. H. McAmis, acting superintendent 
of motive power of the Chicago & North 
Western, at Chicago, has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power at that 
point, with jurisdiction over locomotive 
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and car matters in the road’s Western 


district. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. P. Blum, purchasing agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general purchasing 
agent of the Burlington Lines. J. F. Mc- 
Alpine, assistant purchasing agent, and 
H. V. Schiltz, buyer in the purchasing 
department, have been appointed assistant 
general purchasing agents. 


D. S. Wooldridge, secretary of the 
office equipment committee of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, has been given the additional 
duties of stationer in the purchasing de- 
partment 


OBITUARY 


Clifford Thorburn, purchasing agent 
of the Southern Pacific and general pur- 
chasing agent of the Pacific Electric at Los 
Angeles, Cal., died on November 17 at 
St. Vincent’s hospital in Los Angeles, fol- 
lowing a short illness. Mr. Thorburn, 63, 


* entered the employ of the S. P. as a car 


cleaner in his home town of Ogden, Utah, 
in 1902. He was transferred subsequently 
to the stores department, and went to Los 
Angeles as an accountant in 1907. He 
joined the P. E. in 1909 and became gen- 
eral purchasing agent in 1920. In 1939, 
Mr. Thorburn was appointed also assistant 
purchasing agent of the Los Angeles di- 
vision of the S. P., and had held the posi- 
tion of purchasing agent since 1942. 


Felix R. Gerard, who retired in May 
as president of the Lehigh Valley at New 
York, died on November 28 at his home in 


Roselle Park, N. J., at the age of 60. Mr. 


Gerard was born at Blairsville, Pa. on 
August 30, 1887, and entered railroad serv- 
ice on May 9, 1903, as a clerk with the 
























Crane lowering a box car into the hold of a Seatrain 
ship at the Susquehanna’s Edgewater (N. J.) terminal 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses appears on the next left-hand page. 








Pennsylvania. He served as traim 
sistant trainmaster and passenger train 
master, successively, of the Pennsylvani, 
from June 1, 1906, to January 1, 1928 be 
coming superintendent of the Long Islan 
on the latter date. On October 15,193) 
Mr. Gerard was appointed superintenden 
of the Philadelphia division of the Pennsyl. 
vania, becoming general superintendent of 


Wan, as 


- 





Felix R. Gerard 


the Northwestern division at Chicago o 
January 1, 1936. Mr. Gerard went with 
the Lehigh Valley on January 16, 1942, as 
general manager at Bethlehem, Pa., becom. 
ing vice-president and general manage 
three months later. From April to June 
1944, he was vice-president, operation and 
maintenance of the Lehigh Valley a 
Bethlehem and on July 1, 1944, he became 
president of the road, with headquarter 
at New York, which position he held until 
his retirement. 


Arthur P. Button, assistant to chief w- 
gineer of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died suddenly o 
a heart attack at his home in that city on 
November 29. He was 59 years old 
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Item 


Miles of road operated at close of 
month 


Revenues: 
Freight . 


eeeeerrercthcinybes=<hees- 
All other operating revenues .... 
Railway operating revenues .... 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense projects 
en 
All other 

Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Retirements 


Deferred maintenance and major 
repairs 
Amortization of Solenee projects 
Equalization 

All other 
Traffic : ; 
Transportation—Rail line ....... 
Miscellaneous operations ....... 
General . 
Railway operating expenses ... 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Pay-roll taxes 
Federal income taxes............ 
All other taxes .. 
Railway operating income ... 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance .... 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ... 
Net railway operating income . 


Ratio of seaiuanandh to revenues (per 
cent) 


Item 


Miles of road ae at close of 
month . 


Revenues: 


Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express 
All other operating revenues .... 
Railway operating revenues .... 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other 

Maintenance of equipment .... 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance and major 

repairs 
Amortization of defense projects 
syaeeetion 
ll other 


Se ee ey 


ee ee a 


: rtation—Rail line . 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 


Railway operating expenses ... 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 

Pay-roll taxes 


All other taxes eee 
Railway operating income : 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ... 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ... 
Net railway operating income . 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) 


SeeveePeoresoecescececesens 


tions in dispute. 
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* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses:of Class I Steam Railways 
Compiled from 126 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 130 Class I steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1947 AND 1946 
United States = Eastern District mi Southern District Western District 
1947 1946 1947 1946 © 1947 1946 1947 1946 
227,057 227,402 53,728 53,778 46,155 46,264 127,174 127,360 | 
$593,089,123 $515,630,919 $218,219,635 $197,314,555 $117,730,146 $104,082,147 $257,139,342 $214,234.21) 
80,368,592 95,362,468 40,971,988 45,421,414 12,213,514 15,372,298 27,183,090 568,756 
11,430,979 10,285,626 4,323,968 3,570,114 1,987,917 1,874,891 5,119,094 4,840.62} 
7,413,066 6,846,393 1,745,090 296,488 1,144,438 99 5, "700 4,523,538 5,554,205 
34,248,082 32,287,088 14,724,247 14,432,865 5,516,32 4,452, "650 14,007,50 13,401.57} 
726,549,842 660,412,494 279, 984 "928 261,035,436 138, 592, 344 126, 777, 686 307, 972, 570 272,599 372 
111,468,469 96,741,588 42,470,619 37,580,706 23,195,890 19,783,990 45,801,960 39,376,897 
10, 173,741 10,056,898 4,331,374 4,309,316 1,752,508 1,709,826 4,089,859 037, 
2,680,211 1,327,391 390,807 659,071 341,128 108,029 1,948,276 560,29} 
670,433 499,337 "13,209 “188,049 *19,044 *8,319 638,134 *302,969 
112,954 62,905 8,371 6,7 35,006 18,491 69,577 37,710 
*2,761,483 *2,099,078 3 449, 180 *895,285 33,168 *506, 504 *1,345,471 *697,280 
101, 933, "479 87,892,809 39, 202, 502 33,688,949 21,053,124 18,462, ‘467 41,677,853 35,741,393 
134, O11, 331 121,043, 964 57,852,531 2,453,069 26,725,809 23,237,961 50,332,991 45,352,934 
19,312,073 18, 384,441 7,606,729 7,436,733 4,332,974 3,981,519 7,372,370 6,966,189 
*85,154 *30,759 *9,062 "1; *8,623 *10,355 "867, 469 19,125 
*294,657 *262,895 42,000 *1,615 *58,941 *80,552 *277,716 *180,728 
1,223,612 1,076,675 453,833 456,895 238,280 178,059 531,499 441,72) 
173,773 *372,250 18,219 *46,082 31,374 *279,644 124,180 *46,524 
114,581.684 102,248,752 49,740,812 44, 608, 417 22,190,745 19,448, 034 42, 650, 127 38,191,401 
15,045,400 13,536,196. 5,100,735 4,819,952 3,322,981 2, 792, 230 6, 621, 684 5,924,014 
294,585,021 268,907,409 125,447,155 114/692,636 53,296,919 48,315, "092 115,840,947 105,899,68) 
,500,018 11,228,831 4,272,118 3,993,730 1,554,649 1 449, 655 : »251 »785, 
21,081,002 18,333,712 8,119,841 7,021,387 4,556,985 3,960,431 8,404,176 7,351,894 
588, 591, 241 529,791,700 243,262, "999 220,561,480 112, 653, 233 99,539,359 232,675,009 209; 690,861 
137,958,601 130,620,794 36,721,929 40,473,956 25,939,111 27,238,327 75,297,561 62,908,511 
75,939,347 49,394,870 23,749,221 15,494,084 16,253,906 13,673,778 35,936,220 20,227,008 
31,127,267 21,216,441 12,976,677 8,925,088 5,996,511 4,013,872 12,153,879 8,277,48) 
20,381,450 5,798,422 1,752,101 *1,986,017 5,273,960 5,152,051 13,355,389 2,632,388 
24,430,630 22,380,007 9,020,243 8,555,013 4,983,435 4,507,855 10,426,952 9,317,139 
62,019,254 81,225,924 12,972,708 24,979,872 9, 685, 205 13, 564, 549 39,361,341 42, ‘681 "503 
10,716,424 10,678,505 4,521,286 4,843,546 —«*1,800,643 "1,195,149 7,995,781 7,030,108 
3,323,384 3,037,189 1,604,838 1,472,305 478,479 492,078 1,240,067 1,072,806 
47,979,446 67,510,230 6,846,584 18,664,021 11,007,369 14,267,620 30,125,493 34,578,589 
81.0 80.2 86.9 84.5 81.3 78.5 75.6 76.9 
FOR THE NINE MONTHS ENDED WITH SEPTEMBER 1947 AND 1946 | 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
as © A. —~ SS = 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
227,197 227,412 53,731 53,802 46,189 46,273 127,277 127,337 
. $5, ri 276,063 $4,202,229, pk $1,946,692,698 $1, Aly 441,827 $1,069,705,727 $887,652,730 $2, ~~ 877,638 $1,737,135,024 
190,335 991 »596,636 2,9 55 7 118,1 68,240 168,765,412  244,054,23 "153; 
35" 379, 7939 92, "389. 166 36,293,901 30° "590, 687 18,191,351 17,032,123 45,394,687 43,266,356 
Ps 563, 635 64, 862, 132 24,994,994 4,016, 687 15.1 18,199 pry ty 44, 450, 442 50,379, 
4,867,403 269,641,700 129,805,889 122, 672, 962 49,843,229 38,942,053 115, 218, "285 108,026,685 
6, jor 777, 373 5, 621, 219, 215 2,500,755,337 2,184,399, 390 1,271,026,746 1,122,857, 834 2,555, 995, 290 2,313, "961,991 
893,333,697 865,637,150 326,672,968 311,001,899 194,496,500 185,743,657 372,164,229 368,891,594 
91,190,357 90,175,146 38,980,072 38,667,371 15,641,279 15,305,522 36,569,006 6,202,253 
9,184,156 7,155,758 2,008,691 1,841,880 1, 43,14 922,051 »232,319 4,391,827 
"4,191,726 #4 333, 525 *211,493 3,630 209,716 60,249 *3,770,517 #3,400,144 
966,914 742 82,885 53,662 280,978 103,888 603,051 97,192 
*994,537 9,477,176 *1,881,106 4,095,168 871,127 2,959,652 15,442 2,422,356 
797,178,533 762,907,853 287,693,919 267, 337,448 175,969,686 166,392,295 333,514,928 329,178,110 
1,145, 294, 061 1 5092,184,344 490,073,104 457,892 947 231, 704, 568 211,366,209 423,517,289  422,925,1 
172,582,104 "165,701, "044 69,300,353 67,948,603 38,002,166 35,527,891 65,279,585 62,224,5 0 
*382,922 298,123 *59,704 *94,687 *99,019 *92,382 *224,199 111,0 
*3,433,799 2,655,773 129,180 "491,133 *1,312,534 *326,176 *2,250,445 #2,138,464 
11,190,323 6,730,634 4,161,627 2,850, 636 2,240,744 1,082,441 4, "787, 952 2,797,557 
791,345 657,146 3,83 *35,43 561,599 668,6 225,9 11 23, 
964,547,910 922,049,416 416,537,813 rk pha 961 192,311,612 174,505,756 355, rN 185 360,128,699 
129,399,703 123,023, "897 44,635,943 64 27,721,338 24,750,409 57,042,422 54,177,84 
2,515,666,190 2,361,977,688 1,090,.598,487 1,013, oan 750 467,305,251 435,665,660 957,762,45 912,567,278 
95,669,240 96,152,645 »571,857 6,283,304 14,017,428 3,725,855 46,079,955 46,143, 
179,229,872 173,569,237 69,208,171 »261 "663 38,985,714 36,969,971 71,035,987 69,337,603 
4,958,593,663 4,712,544,961 2,056,760,530 1,930, "380" 210 974,230,799 908, 221, 761 1,927,602,334 1,874,042,9 
1,369,183,710 908,674,254 443,994,807 254,119,180 296,795,947 214,636,073 628,392,956 439,919,00) 
686,995,599 428,970,410 230,925,704 137,630,244 157,797,494 113,264,038 298,272,401 178,076,128 
259,828,566 189,921,349 108,690,565 78,223,067 50,679,782 36,437,618 100,458,219 75,260,664 
216,542,186 43,984,891 41,613,675 *17,280,044 63,793,564 35,969,338 111,134,947 25, 295, 59) 
210,624,847 195,064,170 80,621,464 76,687,221 * 43,324,148 40,857,082 86,679,235 77,5 519,86) 
682,188,111 479,703,844 213,069,103 116,488,936 138,998,453 101,372,035 330,120,555 261,842,873 
93,742,213 83,898,228 42,682,000 36,625,527 "5,587,944 *2,026,499 56,648,157 49,299,200 
30,701,045 28,986,417 14,942,337 14,379,632 4,721,779 4,292,053 11,036,929 10,314, 3 
557,744,853 366,819,199 155,444,766 65,483,777 139,864,618 99,106,481 262,435,469 202,228,941 
78.4 83.8 82.2 88.4 76.6 80.9 75.4 81.0 
t Railway operating revenues are after deduction of $2,499,007 for the nine months ended with September 1946, to create a reserve for land grant dedue: 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. - 





